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Foreword 


In 1931 Mr P. N. Benger: of Hubli suggested a celebration at 
Hampi in commemoration of the Sexcentenary of the foundation of 
the Viyayanagaira Empire It appealed to the people of Karnataka 
and an association was foimed m 1933 with the object of commemo- 
1ating the occasion by issuing suitable publications and holding 
cultural conferences at Hampi, the scene of sumlar congregations 
im the best days of Vyayanagara Conferences were held at Hubli 
(1933), Raichur (1934) and at Bombay (1935) unde: the president- 
ships of Mr D V Gundappa, of Bangalore, Mr M S Sirdar, BA, 
Bar-at-law of Sholapur, and Dr B A Saletore, MA, DLutt, re- 
spectively, to promote the progiamme of these celebrations But 
it was only in May, this year, that the plans of the celebrations re- 
ceived definite shape It was decided to publish a History of Vyaya- 
nagara in Kannada, a Vijayanagaia Commemoration Volume first 
in Enghsh and in vernaculais later on, and of a picture-album of 
the monumental relics of Vyyayanagaia It was further decided to 
hold literary and histo1ical confeiences, a historical exhibition, and 
similar suitable demonstiations at Hampi from 25th December, 1936 
onwards 


The scheme of these celebrations commended itself to the 
Kannada people who cheuish deep-felt giatitude to the Greatest 
Kainatak Empire But the cultural achievements of Vijayanagara 
which had the whole of South India under its suzerainty make a 
natural appeal to all Indians alike and the idea appealed to other 
provinces also Distinguished personages like the Ranisaheb of 
Anegondi, Sir K P Puttanna Chetty, HH the Raya of Sawanta- 
wadi, Sir C P Ramaswamy Iyer, HE the Governor of Madras and 
H E the Governor of North-West Frontier Province, Mr C Y. 
Chintaman, Dr R P Paranjapye, Mr M R Jayakar, Sri Govinda 
Madgaonkar, Dr B Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Mr B V Jadhav, Sir 
Mirza M Ismail, Mr G V Bewoor, Sir Atul Chatterjee, HH the 
Raja Saheb of Bhor, Dr S Krishnaswamy Aiyangar and Mr J F 
Blackiston, Director-General of Archzeology m India, appreciated 
the fitness of the celebrations and communicated their best wishes 
at the request of the Association 


The Vijayanagara Sexcentenary Association decided that, - 
Viuyayanagara Commemoration Volume should be published under 
the jomt auspices of the Association and of the Karnataka Historical 
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Research Soclety, Dharwar I had the privilege of being entrusted 
with the work of organising and bringing out the Volume. 


The scheme of the Volume was so devised as to include articles 
connected with the political, literary religious, social and artistic 
aspects of the history of the Empire so as to make one harmantous 
whole. There were only five months within which to fimish the 
work, Letters of request to all prominent scholars in India, and 
the response as the reader will note, has been good and satisfying. 
Owing to shortness of space and time, however it was not possible 
to include some articles to the authors of which our sincere apolo- 
gies are hereby tendered. 


I must make note of one fact specially in regard to the prepara- 
tion of the Volume _ After the articles for the Volume were recelv 
ed, the whole material has been reviewed by that distinguished 
savant and omentalist, Rajasevasakta Dewan Bahadur Dr S 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar M.A. Ph.D University Professor Mysore 
and Madras (Retd.) It was in the fitness of things that this Volume 
should have been brought out under the guidance of a veteran scho- 
lar who hag devoted the best of a whole life to the study of Vijayana- 
gara History and to whom the world of scholars paid a well-deserved 
tribute of respect by issuing a Commemoration Volume recently 
The Jebour that he patiently devoted to the work of this Volume, at 
the advanced age of 66 even at a msk to his health should be a 
source of inspiration to all. I am stating but a mere fact when I say 
that but for his timely and experienced guidance, the Volume would 
not have had the finish in the matter and form which it now has. 


It is hoped that this Volume will enable the reader to have 
some glimpses of the rich cultural achievements of the Great 
Empire. If that hope comes true, the humble labour of the various 
writers and of the Vijayanagara Empire Sexcentenary Association 
will have been well rewarded. It is hardly necessary to add that 
in a Volume like this, each writer is responsible for the views 
that he propounds, 


It is my duty to tender grateful thanks to the writers of the 
contributions who wrote at such short notice to Mr J F Blackis- 
ton the Director-General of Archeology for having kindly lent the 
excellent blocks of views of the Vijayanagara ruins for use in this 
Volume to Mr K.N Dikshit, Deputy Director-General of Archmo- 
Jogy and Dr M.H Krishna M.A., D.Litt, University Professor of 
History and Director of Archeology Mysore State for helpful 
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X 
suggestions, to Mr. N S Kamalapm, BA, LLB., Hon. Secretary, 
Karnataka Historical Society, nm collaboration with whom the preli- 
minary wo1k was done; to Mr. V B. Halabhav1, BA, LLB, Chanr- 
man of the Viuayanagara Sexcentenaiy Association, Mr G §S 
Kulkarni, MAg, the General Secretary of the Association and 
Mr R S$ Hukkerikai, MA, for timely suggestions 


Heaity thanks are due to those in charge of the G S Press, 
who have done the printing in a very sho1t time with efficiency 
and promptness, they have shewn genuine enthusiasm in the 
cause for which the book stands and it was their timely and un- 
grudging service that could make possible the publication of the 
Volume so early and in this elegant form. 


D P KARMARKAR, 


Dharwar, Secretary, 
23-11-1936 “Vyayanagara Commemoration Volume” 


The Character and Significance of the Empire of 
Vijayanagara in Indian History 


By 


Dr. S. KrisonasvAmr Aryancar, M.A., Pu.D., F.R.HistS., 


Honorary Correspondent Archeological Survey of India, 
Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


EARLY MUHAMMADAN EMPIRE AND KHALJI 
IMPERIALISM 


Since the establishment of Muhammadan rule in Delhi early in the 
13th century, the new power never ceased in its efforts to extend its 
authority gradually, first over Hindustan and then across the Vin- 
dhya mountains into the Dakhan. The process of the introduction 
of a new government in place of the old was indeed very gradual, 
and in the earlier stages it seemed almost imperceptible. When, at 
the end of the 13th century, what might seem a mere accident led 
Allaud-din-Khalji to cross the Vindhya mountains in what was, to 
begin with, a mere raid, opened a new vista before him for conquest, 
or for bringing the new kingdoms under his own authority, at least 
to the extent of their resources becoming available for his own pur- 
poses, When Allaud-din had finally placed himself on the throne, 
and had completely reorganised his administration and put it on a 
satisfactory footing, first for efficient protection against the nomadic 
hordes pouring in from across the north-western frontier, and for 
conducting the administration in peace internally, he could think of 
a further extension in the south. With the experience of the north- 
west frontier, he seems to have acquired the prudence to modify his 
dream of emulating the exploits of Alexander the Great, by giving 
the caution to the generals whom he sent out that their object should 
not be complete conquest of all the south and simple extension of 
Mussalman government. He was more anxious that the state of 
things obtaining in the peninsula should continue to be much as it 
was, provided only his armies and generals could succeed to the ex- 
tent of infusing respect for Muhammadan authority, and enabled 
him, as occasion called for, to draw from the resources of the Hindu 
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kingdoms of the south. So his first step at Khalji imperialism, as it 
transcended the bounds of Hindustan, was the creation of subsidiary 
States, not exactly in the sense in which the term is used in British 
Indian History, nor could the political relations, such as they hap- 
pened to be, be the same, nor at any rate quite similar. The practi- 
cal steps taken certainly differed widely. When once the idea was 
put into practice, with so much success as he obtained, in regard to 
the two States nearest to him, further extension became a process 
of natural development. The unsatisfactory character of the hold 
that he obtained on the distant southern kingdoms however, led to 
a modification of the policy in his successors, though in principle it 
remained essentially as he formulated it. But the most efficient 
amongst his Khalji successors modified it substantially, and gave the 
first hint of what that policy of extension meant, in the arrangement 
that he made after the final rebellion of the Yadava ruler of Deva- 
giri, Harapala Deva. After overthrowing the rebellion and putting 
the ruler beyond power of further mischief by punishing him severe- 
ly, Mobarak Khalji not only appointed a viceroy in the place of the 
old ruler, but actually attempted to rivet his hold on the Yadava 
territory by placing Muhammadan garrisons in salient places under 
Amirs of his own. That indeed must have opened the eyes of the 
southern powers, if indeed such an eye-opener was at all needed. 
After Allaud-din had brought both Devagiri and Warangal under 
his authority, there were left only two considerable powers in the 
south, the Hoysala on the plateau with his capital in what is now the 
Mysore territory, and farther south of him the Pandya with his 
capital at Madura, but with the territory so extended as to take into 
it the great bulk of what was the Chola Empire. The position of 
these powers was such that any attack upon the Pandyas by the 
Muhammadans can only be either after conquering the Hoysala and 
reducing him to subjection, or bringing him under a treaty some- 
what like the Yadavas of Devagiri, or the rulers of Telingana at 
Warangal. So far as Allaud-din was concerned, his general Malik 
Kafur defeated the Hoysala, and managed to bring about his entry 
into the Khalji imperial system. For the moment the position of the 
Hoysala was assured and saved from further attack from the 
Muhammadans. The Muhammadan army could carry its raid south- 
wards and Malik Kafur’s raids to the south, as far as Madura and 
Ramesvaram, seem well attested by the known facts of history. 
That was the position of the South Indian Powers when the dynasty 
of the Khaljis was overthrown, that is, when Ghazi Khan Tughlak 
overthrew the usurper Khusru, and succeeded to the Muhammadan 
Empire of Delhi. 
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THE TUGHLAK EMPIRE AND ITS EXPANSION TO THE 
DISTANT SOUTH 


Ghazi Khan better known Ghiyazu-d-din Tughlak had a com- 
paratively short reign, and had to attend to troubles nearer home 
and effect the reduction of Bengal which had set up in rebellion. 
Returning from Bengal, he met his death during the reception, 
whether the death was brought about by design, or as the result of 
a mere accident. It was his successor, Muhammad who became 
heir to the imperialistic policy of the Khaljis, and he it was that 
adopted the policy and developed it further to the extent of carrying 
his conquests to its natural limits, disregarding the prudent limita- 
tion that Allaud-din thought it necessary to impose upon his more 
forward lieutenants. In the course of the first five years of his 
rule, Muhammad succeeded in bringing back under his father’s 
authority, and then his own, the territory of Warangal which show- 
ed an inclination to throw off the Muslim yoke. An expedition to 
the more distant south against the Pandya kingdom probably did 
not meet with success altogether to begin with. But Muhammad 
was not to be baulked. A subsequent invasion, or two, succeeded 
in overthrowing the Pandyas completely and admitted of the estab- 
lishment of a Muhammadan government in Madura. That such a 
government was established in the southern districts is in evidence 
in some few inscriptions we have, which mention Muhammad Sultan, 
in Pudukottai and Ramnad. The very trouble that Muhammad 
experienced in effecting the conquest. and the natural difficulty of 
maintaining the hold thus acquired, combined possibly with the 
rebellion of his own cousin, Bahaud-din Gurshasp, in the Dakhan, 
made a more central capital than Delhi a necessity of the situa- 
tion. So Muhammad resolved to make Devagiri the capital as a 
more centrally situated place for the necessities of his position. It 
must be remembered that he started it as a moderate, and even 
prudent measure, by making it his official headquarters and only 
asking his noblemen, his immediate courtiers, to build for themselves 
houses there. That took place almost about the same time as his 
general Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shah ultimately brought the Tamil 
country under his authority. 


Jalal-ud-din was appointed the first governor of the south in 
Madura, and the long line of communication had to be maintained 
even with Devagiri, if not Delhi, by garrisons along the long route. 
We have definite information that Kannantr, a neighbouring village 
to the Hoysala capital near Trichinopoly, became a Muhammadan 
cantonment, The garrison at Kannanitr, on the route to Madura 
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would guard the route against hostile armies. Although we have 
not got the kind of definite information for other garrison 
centres along the route, we may take it that he had other salient 
places where he had garrisons like that. To the Hoysala ruler, who 
occupied a position of political subordination, and who remained 
aside of the long line of communication between the new capital of 
Devagiri and its southernmost viceroyalty, the drift of the policy 
was clear. His position of subordination was taken advantage of 
as was clear in the planting of a Muhammadan garrison quite in the 
immediate neighbourhood of his southern capital. He must there- 
fore have become aware of what was coming on, and took steps 
accordingly to see that the flood tide did not sweep him out of exist- 
ence without an effort on his side. In the earliest years of this 
extension of power of Muhammad, the Hoysala must have felt him- 
self in no such condition as to do anything active to protect himself. 
He therefore pursued the policy of the cane-reed (Vétasa-giyaya) 
as one of his records puts it. He bent before the storm and “ let the 
legions thunder past,” at the same time not altogether unmindful of 
what he should do to protect himself. Action must be taken, but 
it must be taken unobserved. Perhaps he took advantage of the 
damage that was done to his capital in one of the recent raids of the 
Muhammadan armies in the South, to make Tiruvannamalai his 
headquarters, and, remaining there, he must have been watching 
the situation and biding his time, perhaps taking such steps as 
might enable him ultimately to take advantage of any chance that 
mav offer itself. Fortunately for him, and, unfortunately for the 
Islamic extension, Muhammad embroiled himself with powerful 
subordinates of his by unnecessarily mad acts of cruelty against his 
cousin who rebelled against him in an effort to set himself up on the 
throne. Asa direct result of this, the powerful western governor of 
Sind and Uch rebelled, and simultaneously the governor of distant 
Bengal also revolted, as his father’s settlement did not please all 
parties concerned and a rival party was left in power to work the 
mischief. This was taken advantage of and his governor of Madura 
declared himself independent also about the same time. These 
events took place more or less about A.D. 1335, the critical point in 
the history of the empire of Muhammad Tughlak. 


THE HINDU REACTION TO THIS EXPANSION : THE 
HOYSALA RESISTANCE 


Just about that time, South India was in a condition favourable 
to the spread of Muhammadan conquest in one way. Whether it 
be under the authority of Muhammad bin Tughlak or independently, 
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the person who held possession of Madura in the Islamic interest 
could extend his authority almost over the whole of the Pandya 
kingdom, as the Pandya authority had been completely undermined 
and left entirely feeble to do anything for itself. The only power 
worth mentioning was that of the Hoysala, who, though frightened 
into submission, still had the resources which he might utilise to 
purpose, if not in a policy exactly of aggression, at least of successful 
resistance to the spread of Islamic power in the South. The rebel- 
lion of Jalal-ud-din of Madura against his liege lord Muhammad in 
A.D. 1335, would just be the signal for the Hindu power to make an 
attempt to regain independence, and resist the further incursions of 
the Muhammadans whenever they should make the next attempt to 
revive the power of the Tughlak Muhammad in the south. The 
Hoysala Vira Ballala III probably adopted the policy of the cane- 
reed deliberately, and, if that policy meant anything, it meant a 
policy of merely biding one’s time. His time had come when Madura 
cut itself away from the empire. But what was the Hoysala’s 
position at that time for him to take any action in this juncture ? 
Whatever the Hoysala may have been, he does not appear to have 
been the craven that historians were accustomed to dub him as. If 
he found circumstances against him and adopted the policy of bend- 
ing before the storm, that fact alone cannot make a coward of him. 
Ever since the first attempt on Dvarasamudra (Halabeid) by Malik 
Kafur’s invasions, he scems to have realised his position to the fullest 
extent, and was ready prepared to adopt a policy which would leave 
him alone till he could so develop his resources and take an oppor- 
tunity whenever it should present itself. The planting of Mussalman 
garrisons in the districts of the Mahratta country was an indication 
of what the Islamic power actually meant doing. The revolution in 
Delhi for the time saved the position. But that offered no guaran- 
tee that the danger would not again arise. There was the possibi- 
lity of a raid by Muhammad bin Tughlak himself in behalf of his 
father. That proved abortive because of Muhammad's own illness 
and occurrences at Delhi and in the camp of his father. When 
Ghiyazu-d-din died and Muhammad had duly installed himself upon 
the throne, his expansion policy developed, and the establishment 
of the capital in Devagiri gave a further hint to the Ballala that the 
danger was coming nearer home, and the actual conquest of his 
territory would perhaps prove to be the ultimate objective of Tugh- 
lak policy. Naturally he should put himself in a position, as far as 
may be, for efficient defence whenever the attack should come, and 
one of the steps called for, would be the protection of the vulnerable 
northern frontier, especially one of the main arteries of communica- 
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tion across the Tungabadra leading into his territory. The citadel of 
Kampli, only about 2% miles down the Tungabadra from Hampi, 
could be utilised to purpose, as in fact it was on previous historical 
occasions, and even in later British history. With the fortified post 
of Anegondi on the other side of the river and the strong fortress 
of Kampli, a short distance to the east, this route was fairly well pro- 
tected, and, if any strengthening was possible, it was provision 
against an enemy making use of the ford immediately on gaining 
possession of Anegondi, the fortified position on the northern bank 
of the river. It would seem therefore quite natural that efforts 
should be made to protect the ford on the southern side as well, and 
possibly steps were taken accordingly ; but whatever action was 
taken, it had to be done secretly and gradually, so that the enemy 
may not know. This was made the more urgent when in the course 
of the expedition to the south in A.D. 1327, the army of Muhammad 
Tughlak made a detour against the Hoysala capital and left it con- 
siderably damaged, if it did not make it altogether untenable as the 
capital of the Hoysalas. The Hoysala vacated his capital and the 
invading army, which, of course, marched successfully further south- 
wards along the more direct route, took possession of Madura. This 
led in the first instance to the establishment of a garrison in Madura 
and the creation of a government there. The rebellion of that gov- 
ernment and the establishment of its independence changed the 
aspect of affairs.. 


THE GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


The Tughlak government was in difficulties ; but still its hold 
on the Dakhan was firm. But the hold on South India had been 
broken by Jalal-ud-din declaring himself independent. What was 
the Tughlak emperor going to do? From all that was known till 
then, Muhammad would make efforts certainly to regain his autho- 
rity. That was made impossible by the simultaneous rebellions in 
Bengal and Sind, and the immediate possibility of a rebellion in 
other provinces as well. The opportunity which offered itself to the 
Ballala ruler was a certain amount of time for deliberating upon a 
course of action to be adopted in a decisive bid for independence. 
The very Muhammadan governors were setting themselves up inde- 
pendently. The justification in his case would be all the greater. 
But the real justification would only be if he could make his position 
good ; once he had set up in rebellion, he was likely to be caught 
between two fires, the Tughlak attack from the north, and, in that 
contingency, the actual possibility of an attack in co-operation from 
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the south as well. There was the alternative possibility of his terri- 
tory being surrounded so long as the line of communication between 
the Dakhan and the distant south, Madura, remained open. The 
Ballala therefore made up his mind betimes to provide for the de- 
fence of the northern frontier, and prevent communication between 
the Dakhan government of the Tughlaks and the garrison at Madura 
so long as it was loyal, and to prevent a combination even when 
Jalal-ud-din had declared himself independent. He therefore march- 
ed down by the highway from Mysore and took his position at 
Tiruvannamalai, which still was his own wherefrom he could 
operate, when the time came for him to show his hand, effectively in 
carrying out this particular policy. From A.D. 1328 onwards Tiru- 
vannamalai had become more or less his capital. He was almost 
constantly there devising means and taking measures to carry out 
the project that was forming in his mind. The rebellion of Jalal-ud- 
din in A.D. 1335 only indicated the occasion for greater activity on 
his side. That he was not there doing nothing is in evidence in the 
remark of Ibn Batuta that the Hoysala was trying to effect a sur- 
rounding movement to shut in the Muhammadan garrison at Madura 
by throwing his armies round at salient places along the high road 
from Tiruvannamalai to Ramesvaram. The next seven years were 
years of activity for the last Ballala in this great effort of his. The 
chances of success could not have looked very brilliant in A.D. 1335 
or very soon after, as the ruler of Madura was himself a capable man 
and the threat of an attack from the northern side was yet real. It is 
only when the complicated movements of rebellion developed, and 
Muhammad got entangled in an utterly hopeless mesh of rebellions 
and wars within the empire that the Ballala could feel that the time 
had come for him to make a desperate effort. The fact that an in- 
scription in Chickmagalur says that he annointed his son, in all 
solemnity in the year 1340, is an indication that he was launching 
into the southern campaign to do or die, and took steps and made 
his preparations almost with a view thereto. He was active all over 
and was gradually closing in upon Madura by beating into it the 
small Muhammadan garrisons in the various places between Tiru- 
vannamalai and Madura. When therefore he was prepared to 
launch a big attack, his final attack, upon the Muhammadans, there 
was only the garrison at Kannanir which was being besieged by the 
Hoysala as the next strongest garrison to Madura itself. We find 
the Hoysala therefore encamped in Trichinopoly at the head of a 
whole army composed of a lakh and twenty-five thousand troops, of 
which a Muhammadan contingent of twenty to twenty-five thousand 
formed a substantial part. He fell fighting in Trichinopoly in A.D. 
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1342, and the Hoysala power suffered possibly the greatest disaster 
in his death. 


THE HOYSALA STRUGGLE ULTIMATELY LEADS TO THE 
FOUNDATION OF THE EMPIRE OF VIJAYANAGARA 


This great event, calamitous in its consequences to South India, 
brings us to a date six years after the traditional date of foundation 
of Vijayanagar, A.D. 1336. The question naturally would arise 
whether it was founded independently of the titular ruler of the 
locality for the time being, namely, the Ballala, who fell fighting in 
Trichinopoly. Great efforts have been made, and have not yet 
ceased, to ascribe this foundation to fugitives from Warangal, and 
to make that possible and bring it about, the power of the Hoysala 
had been reduced to insignificance. Ever since the declaration of 
independence by the Sultan of Madura as against the Tughlak em- 
pire of Muhammad, we find the Hoysala active in the central region 
of South India and the South. It must be remembered that it is 
the downfall of the Chola power, as the leading power in South 
India, that brought the Hoysalas down from above the plateau, and 
their operations against the aggressive Pandyas, who were instru- 
mental in the overthrow of the Chola empire, gave them sufficient 
prestige and even territory to make them build for themselves a 
capital not far from Trichinopoly, one of the Hoysala predecessors 
of the last ruler even made it his habitual residence. But by the 
time we come to the last Ballala, their dominence in the south had 
suffered very considerable damage. It was the rivalry between the 
Ballalas and the Pandyas that paved the way for Muhammadan in- 
vasions and subsequent conquest of the two powers in detail. The 
establishment of Muhammadan garrisons and the foundation of, 
first, the province of Madura, and then, a separate Muhammadan 
State there, must have rudely awakened the Hoysala who, from all 
that we know of him, certainly had not gone to sleep. His activity 
in the south increased therefore when Muhammad bin Tughlak in- 
volved himself in a hopeless tangle of rebellion and dissatisfaction 
on the whole of his territories in the north, so as to make the Ballala 
feel almost certain that there was nothing to be feared from that 
quarter. It was just then that the Ballala should have formed the 
project of dislodging the Muhammadan garrisons in the south in an 
effort to bring back, at least, that part of the southern kingdoms 
that acknowledged the authority of the Hoysalas before. As he 
was moving carefully onwards in a gradual effort from his central 
position at Tiruvannamalai to dislodge the different garrisons and 
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ultimately concentrate his effort upon the main Muhammadan gar- 
risons at Trichinopoly (Kannantr) and in Madura, the tangle of 
rebellion in the Dakhan and Gujarat was so developing that there 
was no chance whatever of Muhammad paying any attention to the 
south. In these circumstances one would naturally expect the Hoy- 
sala to take the flood at the time, and so he did. The resources 
that the Hoysala could put into the field were something magnificent, 
and, even as against the desperate efforts of the Mussalman garrison 
in Madura, the Hoysala achieved successes and actually won the 
battle. It was his death at the moment of the achievement of his 
ambition that upset his plans and made them fall short of complete 
success. So far therefore it is quite clear that the Hoysala power 
was still great and gave Vira Ballala the confidence to try his 
strength against the Muhammadan garrisons of South India as a 
whole, while the possibility cannot altogether be excluded of his 
action bringing down upon himself the wrath, if not the army of 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, though, for the time being, he had no fear 
from that quarter. 


HOYSALA RESISTANCE IMPOSSIBLE WITHOUT THE 
EMPIRE 


The question then arises whether we could conceive of Vira 
Ballala adopting this course of action with the territory round his 
headquarters in jeopardy, or much worse in the hands of hostile 
feudatories. The northern frontier of the Hoysala was a cause of 
trouble and anxiety under the successors of the Hoysala Somesvara. 
The Yadavas were active in their efforts to extend their frontier to 
the south, and therefore wars on that frontier were pretty common. 
The Hoysalas probably suffered reverses even. as in fact we have 
positive evidence of their having suffered these reverses. The posi- 
tion had been, to a considerable extent, restored by the predecessor 
of Vira Ballala, who could be more active on the northern frontier 
as he detached the southern government and placed it in the hands 
of his younger brother, so that by the last decade of the 13th cen- 
tury, the position of authority of the Ballala on the northern frontier 
had been to a great extent restored. A great deal is attempted to 
be made of the achievements of the chieftain of Kampli, and the 
documents quoted in authority, apart from the piece of literature 
bearing upon the question directly, give no date, nor describe pre- 
cisely under what circumstances the fight took place between the 
ruler of Kampli and the Hoysala. The Kampli ruler might have 
fought and might even have won advantages, against the Ballala, 


and, from what we know of the actual circumstances of the position, 
bd 
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his achievement must have been earlier than the period which we 
are now discussing. The fact that the ruler of Kampli felt that he 
could pass on the fugitive Baha-ud-din for greater safety to the 
Ballala before launching himself into that forlorn hope of fighting 
against the angry Tughlak Muhammad, is certain indication that the 
Hoysala was in considerable power, and could, in the estimation of 
the ruler of Kampli, give effective protection to the fugitive rebel, 
Baha-ud-din Gurshasp. Granting therefore that the ruler of Kampli 
was a valiant man and had snatched successes against Vira Ballala 
even, it could not have been after A.D. 1327, much less after A.D. 
1335. The 1327 invasion must have been in connection with the 
rebel Baha-ud-din, and the ruler of Kampli must have passed out 
of existence soon after. In regard to the statement of Ibn Batuta 
that Muhammad Tughlak sent two of Kampli’s officers to govern 
Kampli, and the attempt at an equation that they were the brothers 
Harihara and Bukka, it is just possible that the two brothers con- 
stituted apostates from Muhammadanism; but, if we are quoting 
Ibn Batuta for authority, we must also bear in mind that Ibn Batuta 
speaks of eleven brothers who have been converted to Islam, and 
at least one of them still remained with Muhammad Tughlak, while 
all subsequent documents that refer to the Vijayanagar brothers 
speak of only five brothers as if they were five and no more. Even 
later when Firishta speaks of the foundation of Vijayanagar, he re- 
fers to Kanniah Nayak of Warangal conspiring with the Hoysala. 
Therefore the Hoysala must have retained sufficient power at the 
time when Kanniah Nayak of Warangal revolted or thought of set- 
ting up against Muhammad bin Tughlak. In none of these Islamic 
authorities have we a precise date, which only makes the position 
more complicated. Whether they were men from Warangal or other 
people nearer home, and whatever be their nationality, Telugu or 
Kanarese, it would be more in keeping with the trend of historical 
events of the time to take it, in the absence of any statement to the 
contrary, that the brothers worked in co-operation, if not in subor- 
dination, to Vira Ballala. Other arguments put forward such as the 
occurrence of an inscription of Harihara dated A.D. 1340, in the 
Bangalore district without reference to the rule of Vira Ballala, it is 
possible to quote other inscriptions in that locality itself and 
elsewhere, where the name of the ruling sovereign is not mentioned 
in circumstances which leave no doubt that the supreme ruling 
authority at the time was the Ballala sovereign. The foundation of 
Vijayanagar as such, apart from the laying of the foundation-stone 
of the fortress, is the outcome of that policy of the last Hoysala who 
dislodged the garrisons planted in the course of the southern 
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invasions under Muhammad Tughlak and getting South India free 
of the Muhammadans. 


FOUNDATION OF THE CITY OF VIJAYANAGAR 


In regard to the foundation of the city itself, a well provided 
frontier station was absolutely necessary in the particular locality 
at all times, but very much more so when Kampli had fallen into 
hostile hands, and even had been partially destroyed. The time 
therefore when we should naturally look for an attempt at laying 
the foundation of the fortified town on the southern bank of the 
Tungabadra as the main citadel, with Anegondi as an outpost across 
the river, should have been after the destruction of Kampli by 
Muhammad bin Tughlak in A.D. 1327 or 1328. Naturally and quite 
consistently with his policy Vira Ballala could have set about the 
business secretly at least so far as the Muhammadan powers 
in the north were concerned. In the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of such a fortress, it is perfectly likely that the 
Hoysala sought and obtained the blessings of the occupant of 
the Mutt of Sringeri for the time, and that person would 
have been the pontiff who goes by the name of Vidyatirtha, 
not to be confounded with Vidyaranya of later fame. While 
therefore the fortification might have begun somewhat obscurely, 
and in a small way to avoid notice, it must have reached a stage 
of completion and might have been announced to the world soon 
after the rebellion of the Madura Sultan when the Hindu power saw 
that Muhammad, for very good reasons of his own, left the rebel 
entirely to himself, almost a confession that he had extended his 
empire beyond the bounds of his resources. That may be the 
reason why tradition ascribes the foundation to the date A.D. 1336, 
although as yet we have no definite evidence that the fort was 
either founded or completed in that year. The years between 
AD. 1335 and A.D. 1342 are years of activity of the Ballalas in 
consolidating the Hoysala state and putting it on a footing to offer 
effective resistance against future Muslim aggressions either from 
the Dakhan or from the empire of Delhi. The Hoysala failing in 
the effort, those on whom the mantle of administration fell must have 
shouldered the responsibility, and, after the vital northern frontier 
was placed under a certain number of officers who were prepared 
to co-operate and work towards this cause, they would naturally 
take the leading position. When the last Hoysala, the successor of 
Vira Ballala, who was crowned in all solemnity as his successor 
in A.D. 1340, passed out of existence obscurely two or three years 
after Ballala III, the course becomes clear, and it is these brothers 
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who would stand out as having rendered yeomen service to the 
empire. What actually were the circumstances of his death, 
whether he left heirs or no, and who were legitimately entitled to 
the succession are points upon which we have so far come upon no 
information of a reliable character. The names of these brothers 
come to notice prominently only about A.D. 1346 just before the 
successful establishment of the Dakhan kingdom of Gulburga, but 
almost simultaneously with the rebellion of the Dakhan govern- 
ments of Muhammad with no probability almost of their being 
brought back into the empire owing to Muhammad’s pre-occupations 
in Gujrat and farther west. There seems to be therefore a sequence 
of events which led gradually from efforts at protecting the Ballala 
kingdom to ultimately erecting a state which would offer effective 
opposition and save South India from Muhammadan conquest. 
That culmination is what is really to be described as the founda- 
tion of the empire, the Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar, in the South. 


THE CAUSE FOR WHICH IT STOOD 


The actual stress of circumstances which brought about this 
foundation gives us clear indication of the objects which it was in- 
tended to subserve if it was to justify its having been brought into 
existence. The danger was real of Hindu civilisation and culture 
being completely overwhelmed in the new conquest, and, if 
Tughlak Muhammad had only succeeded and opportunity had been 
given to him for putting his imperial ideal into practice successfully, 
we can well imagine that South India would have been not different 
in point of character from the north as it is actually at present. 
South India continues to be, notwithstanding all historical vicissi- 
tudes, just the solitary remnant of the Hindu India of old both in 
spirit and in structure, though time has worked havoc with very 
many of the features which gave character to the Hindu ideal of 
society and state. Whether it is all for the good or for evil, is a 
different question from this. The historical phenomenon is just 
that. South India declined to be swept away by the advancing 
tide of Islam, and, what was more, to stand up positively for Hin- 
duism for all that it was at the beginning of the 14th century. The 
first item of work that this ideal would involve is certainly the clear- 
ing of such vestiges of the secular power of Islam from the south. 
That was not completely done as yet at the date of foundation of 
Vijayanagar. It meant a further half century of serious work before 
South India could feel that that preliminary task had been accom- 
plished. The substantial historical event that indicates this ideal is 
the destruction of the Muhammadan State of Madura and of the 
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garrison in Kannanur near Trichinopoly. That done, the next item 
of work that called for action, constituted the measures that had to 
be taken actually to prevent further effort on the part, not of islamic 
conquerors from the north, though that possibility was not alto- 
gether absent, but the much more real danger of advance from the 
now established Muhammadan State of the Dakhan. As it looked, 
the chances were that, when North India got out of the confusion, 
the political confusion of the later years of the reign of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak, either they themselves would make an effort, or, if 
they should fail for some reason or another, they would support to 
the full extent of their power any effort on the part of their cousins 
in faith, and perhaps even political aspirations, the Muhammadan 
State established in the Dakhan. This possibility, or rather this 
constant threat, was removed once Firuz Shah Tughlak resolved 
upon definitely giving up the policy of expansion, or even interfer- 
ence, in the affairs of the distant Muhammadan kingdom of the 
South, or of the hostile Hindu powers beyond. This decision hap- 
pened to be wise at the time, for, if the opposite policy had been 
adopted, the very existence of the Islamic power in India would have 
been jeopardised by the invasion of Timur from the north-west 
which was devastating enough without the southern embroilments 
which would have resulted naturally from the other policy. As it 
was, the Islamic power in Hindustan almost collapsed, and had to 
be revivified by gradual effort from the end of the 14th century till 
it regained in a great measure its political power in the course of the 
century following. The problem for Vijayanagar therefore was im- 
mediately the keeping of the Dakhan power, the Bahmani kingdom, 
within limits and guarding against its incursions into what was 
marked out as Hindu India, just along the Tungabadra-Krishna 
frontier. Just on the eve of the establishment of the Bahmani king- 
dom, we hear of the activities of two at least of the five brothers, 
whose names figure prominently in this enterprise somewhat later. 
When the first Bahmani king came on an expedition towards his 
southern frontier to put it on a footing of security, having been as- 
sured of Firuz Tughlak’s pacific intentions, the names of the three 
elder brothers of the five, Harihara, Kampa and Bukka are heard 
of on that very frontier fighting in behalf of the newly estab- 
lished State. That was a time when the successor of Vira Ballala 
had passed out of existence without leaving much of a vestige of 
how exactly his fall came about. We cease to hear of the ruler; 
but these brothers stand before the world shouldering the responsi- 
bility which should have been Ballala’s at the most vulnerable fron- 
tier of the new kingdom. We are therefore left to our own shifts 
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to account for this transformation. To imagine that, in the face of 
the difficulties that confronted the kingdom of the Hoysalas in the 
last years, a couple of fugitives, however talented and resourceful, 
should have come into the Hoysala kingdom and shown themselves, 
in a very short space, possessed of all the resources of the now de- 
funct kingdom of Vira Ballala without any previous connection with 
it, seems really too much for belief. The more so if we make the 
Hoysala kingdom the puny petty State that some of the votaries of 
the Telugu theory of the origin of the empire would have us believe 
it was. Apart from the question whether the brothers were of 
Telugu or Kannada origin, a matter really of no importance, and, 
at the very best, of only very subordinate importance, the transition 
would be but very normal if these were the legitimate frontier war- 
dens of the Hovsala kingdom in the days of its power, who assumed 
a higher responsibility when the central authority, for one reason or 
another, had passed out of existence. We find them doing what one 
would normally expect the Hoysala ruler and his officers to do, and 
it would be too much to expect a power newly come into authority 
successfully even to attempt to do. When the established kingdom 
of Vijayanagar rises into view in the years following A.D. 1350 we 
see the main block of Hoysala territory formed into a certain number 
of viceroyalties to which are appointed people on whose loyalty con- 
fidence could be placed. The three brothers are along the frontier 
stretching from the West Coast right down to the Bay of Bengal, 
near Nellore. The Udayagiri Maharajyam is the easternmost on 
this frontier under Prince Kampa, the second brother. The middle 
block of territory, the central block of the Hoysala kingdom domin- 
ated by Halabeid and Penugonda fortresses, is under the rule of 
Bukka ; the third, but the most capable of the five brothers. The 
western region including a considerable part of what is nowadays 
known as the Southern Mahratta country reaching up to the sea, 
was under Harihara, the eldest of the five brothers, whose name 
comes into view the earliest. Behind him in a second line of defence 
is placed the great viceroyalty of Araga with headquarters at Araga 
in the Shimoga District of Mysore under one of the younger brothers. 
Penugonda constituted another important government and that was 
under the fifth brother. Behind them all was another great viceroy- 
alty with headquarters at Mulbagal, and this viceroy had charge of 
the territory in the south, and, what is really more important, the 
special charge of having to conduct the war against the Muham- 
madans commenced and conducted to a considerable stage of ad- 
vance under the last great Hoysala himself. The details that one 
gets from a study of the Kamparajavijayam of Ganga Dévi, the con- 
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sort of this very prince, describing the glorious career of her hus- 
band in classical Sanskrit, give one unmistakably to understand 
that his was a responsible task, of reclaiming the southern parts, the 
Tamil part at any rate of the Hoysala kingdom in the best days, for 
Vijayanagar, and to repair, as far as may be, the damages done to 
this region by the invasions and the subsequent wars between the 
Muhammadans and the Hindus. When this campaign of by far the 
most capable of Bukka’s sons had been completed almost as Bukka’s 
reign was drawing to a close, we find Kampana symbolising the re- 
establishment of the Hindu power by two acts of great significance, 
the re-establishment of the temple of Srirangam in all its glory, and 
the reconstruction of at least the main part of the great temple at 
Madura practically razed to the ground during the Muhammadan 
occupation. These were obviously intended to mark the triumph 
of Hinduism and its emergence from the devastating flood of warlike 
Islamic expansion in the south. This glorious prince is described as 
Davvarika the door-guardian of the Hoysala in the Temple Chroni- 
cle of Madura datable in the 17th Century. These events give 
unmistakable indication of the actual purposes of those who fought 
and fought hard for cause and country throughout. While therefore 
the five brothers and this one prince Kampa all laboured to bring 
this about, the kingdom had not yet assumed the compacted form of 
a united single kingdom. With Kampa’s conquest during the period 
of Bukka’s administration, both of Bukka’s elder brothers having 
passed away in the course of years, the time had come for announc- 
ing to the world the establishment of the new kingdom, and that 
fell actually to the lot of the successor of Bukka to do, another son 
who ruled as the first emperor of the new foundation under the 
name and style, Harihara II. 


Harihara II came to the throne in A.D. 1378. Of course, he had 
a number of brothers and cousins ; but we do not know that Hari- 
hara I left any children, though we do know of one prince who 
played an important part, and who was the son of KampanalI. How- 
ever, we have nothing on record to indicate that there was any dis- 
turbance at the accession of Harihara II. We may therefore assume 
that he succeeded peacefully. Harihara had comparatively little 
work to do by way of conquest, and immediately on accession he 
could proceed to consolidate the new foundation and stand before 
the world as the emperor of the newly-founded Hindu empire. So 
he did, and himself announced to the world in glowing terms the 
accomplishment of the design which had been working itself through 
a course of more than half a century. Two of the titles that he as- 
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sumed happen to be unusual for Hindu monarchs generally. They 
are “the supporter of the four castes and orders” and “ the master 
in establishing the ordinances prescribed by the Vedas.” This last 
title is now generally affected by the various Acharyas, such as San- 
karacharya and the other Hindu Acharyas. While the protection of 
the “castes and orders” was usually regarded as the duty of the 
king, the form in which it appears here and the need for announcing 
it in the form in which it was done, gives it a new emphasis. To 
these two may be added a third one “ Publisher of the Commenta- 
ries on the Vedas,” which can hardly be regarded as a special func- 
tion even of a Hindu sovereign. We do not find these titles assumed 
by even his successors generally. It is therefore clear that the feel- 
ing of those who struggled and succecded in founding the empire of 
Vijayanagar was that the most cherished items of Hindu culture 
were in danger of being swept away, that Hinduism and Hindu 
society itself was in danger. Vijayanagar therefore came into exist- 
ence (1) for the purpose of saving South India from being complete- 
ly conquered by the Muhammadans, (2) to save Hindu religion and 
give it a chance for its natural development, at least in this corner 
of India without molestation from outside agencies, and (3) to save 
for India as much of its culture and learning as it was possible to do. 
With these objects before it, the empire came into being formally 
under Harihara II of Vijayanagar. 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE EMPIRE—A PERIOD OF 
CONSOLIDATION 


The first century of the empire, after Harihara set the seal of 
its foundation by proclaiming himself emperor in the terms indi- 
cated, practically coincided with the period of the first dynasty of 
Vijayanagar. During almost the whole of this period, Vijayanagar 
was constantly exposed to Islamic aggression from the north some- 
times provoked by their own acts, and almost as often without that 
provocation. The wars were pretty frequent and often fierce. The 
net result however was that the frontier was efficiently guarded not- 
withstanding severe reverses suffered by the new empire on two or 
three occasions. As the wars progressed, the power for resistance 
of the Hindus increased, and the carrying out of a reorganisation of 
the armies of the empire under Dévaraya II assured the effective- 
ness of the defence of this frontier. During this period of war in 
the north, the consolidation of the empire of Vijayanagar in the 
south had been brought about also by extending Vijayanagar autho- 
rity over the whole of the south. Along with the extension of 
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authority also went a certain amount of reorganisation of the ad- 
ministration, more or less on conservative lines, the main object 
being to remove such disorders and confusion as crept into the ad- 
ministration during the period of wars, and the gradual introduction 
of the old order of settled government all through. Even in this 
department of activity, the culmination was reached under Déva- 
raya II in the creation of a ‘ lordship of the southern ocean’ and the 
appointing of his own right-hand-man Lakkanna, or Lakshmana, to 
the charge of it. This lordship of the southern ocean could mean 
nothing more than the exercise of governmental authority and con- 
trol over the sea which, under Vijayanagar, could have meant no 
more than the exercise of control and the regulating of trade, etc., 
overseas, as we have no evidence whatever of Vijayanagar having 
ever maintained a fleet, such as the imperial Cholas before them had, 
and perhaps even the Pandyas. The reason for the absence of 
any naval power under the Vijayanagar empire is probably due to 
the fact that the sea-going activity had gradually, during this period, 
changed hands passing from the Hindus to the Muhammadans, a 
change which began soon after Marco Polo’s visit. It is then that 
we hear for the first time of Muhammadan settlers and Muhamma- 
dan sea-going merchants exercising influence at the Pandyan court, 
so much so that we hear of an Arab merchant holding the position 
of Customs-General of the principal port of the Pandya country, the 
sea-port of Kayal. There are numbers of documents made available 
in which the administrative organisation was brought back to the 
old footing in places where anarchy prevailed consequent on the 
recent wars. The work of the first dynasty therefore up to the 
usurpation by the last ruler, Viripaksha II, consisted in the efficient 
defence of the northern frontier and the reorganisation of the ad- 
ministration in the interior. This was naturally to be expected from 
the rulers who became heirs to the responsibilities of Vira Ballala. 


There is one other department of activity for which we have a 
considerable mass of evidence and that is this. At the very outset 
of the empire, arrangements had been made to bring together all 
men of learning whose services were available, and setting them to 
work to put on record all that was left of Indian learning which till 
then was habitually handed down from teacher to pupil, although 
we are not without evidence of recorded literature also. This tradi- 
tional handing down of learning related mostly to religious learning 
pure and simple, and the efforts needed were to put it on record to 
ysave it from being completely lost. This seems to have been under- 
ataken under Bukka, and Harihara set his stamp of authority on the 
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work, by the assumption of the name “the Publisher of the Com- 
mentaries on the Vedas.” Madhavacharya and Sayanacharya, the 
brothers, and a number of others who co-operated with them were 
responsible for the vast collection of works bearing upon this sub- 
ject. This partial activity gradually widened, and showed itself in 
subsequent periods as a general patronage and cultivation of learn- 
ing as such, not only in Sanskrit but also in the vernacular langu- 
ages of the country. We have a number of illuminating examples 
from among the Vijayanagar rulers and even members of the ruling 
family. What is more remarkable, works have come down to us 
written by the ladies at the court, and even royal ladies. Along with 
all this, went the sedulous promotion of trade and commerce, the 
mainstay of the financial resources of the empire other than agri- 
culture. There were as many as 300 ports in the period immediately 
following where a flourishing trade was carried on, naturally bring- 
ing in a considerable amount of revenue to the general coffers. 


THE FIRST USURPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


It was a junior member of the ruling family of this first dynasty 
that set the bad example of a usurpation some time about A.D. 1475 
or somewhat earlier. That luckily happened to be a period when 
the neighbouring Bahmani kingdom was also in some confusion 
owing to internal dissensions and the advancing power of a newly 
rising dynasty in Orissa. The rise of this new power diverted the 
attention of the Bahmani kingdom from Vijayanagar, and 
Vijayanagar happened to be left in peace to indulge in the 
luxury of this usurpation. This left the empire somewhat 
weakened by the discord within, and gave the opportunity not 
exactly for the Bahmani kingdom but for the kingdom of Orissa 
to take advantage of. The usurper Kapilesvara, and his suc- 
cessor, Purushottama, carried their arms successfully along the 
coast region down to Rajahmundri first, and took the fortified strong- 
holds of the lower Krishna next. From these salients they were 
able to extend their territorial authority even into the farther south, 
attacking Kanchi and extending their authority even into the South 
Arcot District round about Tiruvannamalai. This activity on the 
part of Orissa seems to have coincided more or less with the first 
usurpation. These activities began much earlier and furnished ulti- 
mately the justification for one of the first generals of the empire 
to turn out usurper himself, and take the power into his own hands 
with a view to restore the authority of the empire and recover its 
east coast territory from those who had almost succeeded in annex- 
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ing it to their own territories. Of such aggressive neighbours there 
were two at the time. The Bahmani kingdom which took advantage 
of the confusion to advance into the Doab between the Krishna and 
the Tungabadra, and the kingdom of Orissa which had advanced 
right down the coast to as far south as Tiruvannamalai. The great 
usurper Narasinga justified his usurpation by a successful effort 
against the Kalinga rulers, and recovered a considerable portion of 
their conquests in the south. He probably began by doing this first 
before taking steps to recover the lost possessions of the empire in 
the river frontier of the Doab. He died before effecting the recovery 
of the strong fortress in this region ; but had the prudence to hand 
over the authority and this responsibility to his most trusted general 
and colleague, Narasa Nayaka, although like most fathers he was 
anxious that his own sons should succeed 1o the throne. The 
general Narasa Nayaka seems to have carried out his trust 
loyally in accordance with the wishes of his master, notwithstanding 
attempts to damage him both physically and morally. It does 
not look as though he usurped the empire from the son of 
his master ; but his son who succeeded him in his responsibility 
had not probably the same consideration for loyalty to the 
children as he himself had, and the usurpation seems to have 
taken place under the eldest of his sons, another Narasimha, 
who succeeded to the throne and ruled for a few years. His acces- 
sion was the signal for a general rebellion in the empire ; but Nara- 
simha had the capacity to bring the rebels to reason in a large num- 
ber of cases. Then came in the succession, not altogether undis- 
puted, of his younger brother Krishna, by far the greatest ruler of 
the dynasty, who realised fully the needs of the empire and set for- 
ward to do what had to be done to bring the empire back to the 
position to which his predecessors laboured hard to bring it. So far 
therefore the dynasty to which he belonged is generally known as 
the third dynasty, and, under the third dynasty, Vijayanagar was 
able to establish itself as the empire of the south. The Muhamma- 
dan opposition from the Bahmani kingdom had grown feebler, and, 
almost about the period when the first usurpation of Saluva Nara- 
simha took place in Vijayanagar, the Bahmani kingdom also broke 
up not by a general rebellion, but by what in effect was almost as 
good as that. The great governors established themselves in their 
centres, to the neglect of authority at the centre, and, in the course 
of the next few years, it was a question of five Bahmani Sultans in- 
stead of one Bahmani kingdom. This break up of the central Govern- 
ment was to the advantage of Vijayanagar, and the only enemy to 
reckon with was the Kalinga ruler of the north. Krishnadévaraya 
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started with putting down the rebellions in the interior and bringing 
back to loyalty one State that still remained recalcitrant, that is the 
Ganga ruler in Southern Mysore. When that was done, and the 
whole empire had been brought to order, he could set forward on 
a well-planned, deliberate effort to recover from Orissa all the terri- 
tory that her kings had taken from Vijayanagar. He succeeded in 
taking possession of the territory down to the lower course of the 
Krishna, and, in a glorious march northwards against the ruler, was 
encamped at Simhachalam and brought his Cuttack contemporary 
to terms. 


UNDER KRISHNA VIJAYANAGAR REACHES ITS ZENITH 
OF GLORY 


This achievement of Krishna set a term to the territorial extent 
of Vijayanagar and secured for it the assurance of peace on the de- 
batable frontier of the north, as far as such assurance was humanly 
possible. As far as could be judged from the material at our dis- 
posal, Krishna seems to have carried his arms successfully across 
the Doab and come to some kind of understanding with his Muham- 
madan neighbours, before his expedition against Orissa, so that for 
the time being, we may regard the whole northern frontier as having 
been given the security which the great usurper Saluva Narasimha 
seems to have considered a prime necessity of the position of the 
Hindu empire. Returning from this campaign in the north, Krishna 
is said to have performed an act of public duty for the Hindu religion 
by setting aside solemnly ten thousand gold pieces for repairs and 
restorations of the temples in South India which had suffered during 
the period of Muhammadan invasions. This scheme, very moderate 
in origin, seems later on to have developed into a general scheme 
not merely for the restoration, but even for the extension of 
several of the temples in South India, and their being made live in- 
stitutions forming an integral part of the life of the Hindus. Most 
of the big towers, the really large ones, in temples all over the 
country go by the name Rayagopuram, in honour as it were of 
Krishna having initiated the building of the big gateways, and these 
are found in the most remote and distant places in the south. We 
need not regard it as directly the work of Krishnadévaraya himself, 
but we have to regard it as the outcome of a policy initiated by him 
on his return from the victorious expedition to the north. Valiant 
as he was and an active warrior taking part even in the distant 
wars directly, he seems to have been a man of piety and fell in large- 
ly with the beliefs of his countrymen at the time. As another mea- 
sure of religious beneficence, he removed the image of Balakrishna 
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from Udayagiri when he took the fortress and gave it a shrine within 
the walls of the imperial capital ; he also constructed a temple, per- 
haps the most magnificent monument in the city, the Vitala skrine 
with a view to housing the image of Vitala in Pandarpur, which had 
more than once suffered at the hands of the enemies. It is therefore 
generally ascribed to him that he built shrines for all those deities 
in the debatable land to the immediate north of the Vijayanagar 
territory, to be properly housed and worshipped in the capital. This 
religious patronage of course widened into patronage of literature 
and learning generally. Not only did he maintain a court contain- 
ing a large number of learned men, but he himself made an effort 
at attaining sufficient proficiency to try his hand at literary work, 
both in Sanskrit and in Telugu. Some of his successors also achiev- 
ed distinction in this line. So Krishna’s reign marks the grand 
climacteric in the development of the empire, and the successful 
achievement of the objects for which it was actually founded. The 
very organisation of the empire itself reached its completion almost 
with his reign. He could set himself to investigate the rates and 
taxes which proved oppressive, and abolished some of them which 
were regarded as such. Even during his reign we are enabled to see 
the elements of danger that the empire contained, and so long as 
these were kept under control by the ruler for the time being, all 
was well with the empire. Having regard to the facilities of com- 
munication in those days, the empire must be regarded as certainly 
extensive, and was divided into a number of viceroyalties embrac- 
ing comparatively large blocks of territory. The smaller divisions 
constituting these viceroyalties have had their own arrangements 
for government, which were recognised and respected, and 
even developed to the extent of being very efficient under the Chola 
empire of the tenth to the fourteenth century. It is this arrangement 
that actually held notwithstanding the period of confusion fol- 
lowing the fall of the Hindu kingdoms and the incursions of the 
Muhammadan armies following that event. The work of reorgani- 
sation of this administration started betimes and reached a high 
degree of completion under the great Dévaraya. It had since re- 
ceived development and the viceroyalties grew up to be more or less 
kingdoms themselves. With such a constitution, the life of the 
empire would depend upon the loyalty of these viceroys, springing 
from their realisation of their responsibilities and the direct conse- 
quences which were bound to follow in case of a breakup of the im- 
perial authority. With Krishnadévaraya’s achievemenis, the dan- 
ger above adverted to had diminished a great deal and there was a 
considerable feeling of seeurity. 
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A LURKING DANGER TO THE EMPIRE 


A disturbance that was created in the last years of his reign 
gave clear indication of the lurking danger to the empire. It looks 
as though Krishna fell ill somewhere about A.D. 1525, and his half- 
brother Achyuta had to carry on the administration for him. 
Krishna apparently had children. We seem to hear of a son and a 
daughter of whom the boy of tender years died about the time. We 
cannot be certain, from the information we have so far, how exactly 
the death came about; whether it was an act of assasination or 
merely a question of natural death. In either case, it seems to have 
upset Krishna a good deal. Perhaps he managed to get over the 
difficulty. A little later in his reign two of the most trusted of his 
viceroys, namely, the viceroy of Madura and the viceroy that held 
the government over the central block of territory, both rose in 
rebellion. We cannot be sure which rebellion was the first. The 
latter ruler went by the title Saluva Nayaka, a Brahman officer of 
great reputation, who had the fullest confidence of the king. This 
rebellion however had to be dealt with only at the beginning of his 
successor’s reign, that is, in the reign of Achyuta. Therefore it was 
probably the latter of the two. The rebellion of the other viceroy 
Nagama Nayaka by name, a distinguished man who had seen service 
under Krishna’s father, and even perhaps under old Saluva Nara- 
singa, a proved veteran, chafed under the interference from head- 
quarters and set up in rebellion, which apparently took Krishna by 
surprise. The young son of the selfsame viceroy who was at court, 
holding a responsible position, himself volunteered to lead an ex- 
pedition to punish the viceroy and bring him back to reason. The 
young officer proved to be as good as his word and carried out loyal- 
ly what he undertook to do, and got round his father to the extent 
of making him submit to the royal clemency. The rebellion by two 
trusted veterans and confidential officers of the empire showed that 
the danger to the empire lay in the attitude of the great viceroys. 
The death of Krishna and the accession of Achyuta to power were 
not attended by disturbances ordinarily attributable to a disputed 
succession. The only disturbance that we hear of is the outcome of 
the machinations of the rebel viceroy who fled to the king of Tiru- 
vadi (Travancore) for protection, and there was the threat of an 
invasion from there into the southern part of the empire. Achyuta 
was able to march at the head of his army, bring the rebel to book, 
and put the Travancore ruler on a footing of subordination to the 
empire. That done, the empire seemed to be at permanent peace. 
Unfortunately however for the empire, Achyuta relaxed his per- 
sonal hold on the administration, and let two of his brothers-in-law, 
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who had served him well, to carry on the administration for him. 
This was irritating to the viceroys. While they were quite will- 
ing to put up with the control from the sovereign for the time being, 
they naturally chafed under the exercise of authority, as they knew 
it really, by officers of a position like their own, apart from other 
personal considerations which might have entered into the question. 
That began the trouble which went on throughout the remaining 
period of imperial history and ceased only with the downfall of the 
empire. The administration of the brothers-in-law, both of them 
bearing the name Timma or Tirumala, and known, with their family 
prefix, Salakam Timmarazu, managed to make the administration 
exceedingly irritating to their brother viceroys, particularly those 
related to the royal family. A rival party sprang into existence led 
by three brothers, the eldest of whom claimed to be a son-in-law of 
the last ruler directly or indirectly. The death of Achyuta was the 
signal for their taking definite action. The young prince, Achyuta’s 
son, who succeeded was overthrown, and a nephew by name Sada- 
Siva was placed on the throne, the actual administration being 
carried on by the three brothers. The brothers led by Rama took 
efficient steps to keep the northern frontier safe and otherwise con- 
duct the administration efficiently. 


THE DECLINE OF THE EMPIRE 


We have already noted a change that took place in the Bahmani 
kingdom by its breaking up into five separate kmgdoms. Among the 
southernmost of these five, Bijapur and Ahmadnagar, were in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Vijayanagar in the north-west. The 
other Golkonda which also abutted on the territories of Vijayanagar, 
had on her eastern frontier the kingdom of Kalinga, which still 
retained a certain amount of power and had to be gradually over- 
come. Therefore that third State, Golkonda, as it was called, was not 
quite so actively hostile as the other two, in their relations with the 
empire of Vijayanagar. These States among themselves cherished 
ambitions of their own, and these showed themselves in various 
degrees of activity according to the circumstances of the moment. 
They often fought with each other for aggrandisement, and sought 
the assistance of the neighbouring Hindu ruler. Ramaraja, who 
was now responsible for the policy of Vijayanagar, availed himself 
of the advantage that these offered, and supported the one party or 
the other according to the exigencies of the moment. It was gener- 
ally the rivalry between Bijapur and Ahmadnagar that formed the 
feature of this struggle. In the course of the struggle the Muham- 
madan States gradually grew weaker and weaker, and the Hindu 
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power grew the stronger, and after one of these wars the Muham- 
madan powers saw clearly that they were fighting among themselves 
only to the advantage of the Hindu power. As the regent Rama 
had a clear vision of his superiority, he did not always show the 
consideration that he was accustomed to, to the feelings of his 
neighbours, thereby demonstrating clearly that he was getting to 
be rather overconfident of his strength, and perhaps even neglected 
the precautions which prudence dictated. Occasion was not want- 
ing for the Muhammadan powers to come to an understanding and 
bring about a combination, and a combined invasion of Vijayanagar 
territory was the result. The fateful battle that was fought, which 
historians were hitherto accustomed to call Talikota, happened to 
be fought on the outward march of the Vijayanagar armies from 
Vijayanagar towards Bijapur, as offering the best marching route. 
They fought in a region one march from a place called Tavarekere 
marked by the site of a village, as a matter of fact two villages, Rak- 
shasatangadi. The capture of Ramaraja and his prompt decapita- 
tion by the Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar was the end of the battle, 
though the advantage was with the Hindus till this incident hap- 
pened. The usual disorganisation of the Hindu army followed, and 
the one of the three brothers who survived, Tirumala, the middle 
one, retreated hastily to Vijayanagar, and managed to carry off 
thence a great deal of the wealth that was stored in Vijayanagar and 
retired for safety to the strong fortress of Penugonda farther south. 
The Muhammadan armies advanced into the city of Vijayanagar in 
a rather leisurcly fashion, and were in occupation for a period of 
six months searching and hunting up for treasure and plunder. A 
good deal of damage certainly was done in the course of this acti- 
vity, and the city, though it was standing in its entirety two years 
afterwards, had become neglected and gradually fell into ruin, It 
used to be regarded that this battle put an end to the empire. Un- 
doubtedly this battle did vital damage to the empire, but the empire 
was still intact and could go on for another century almost with a 
comparatively brilliant epoch of a generation before it got weakened 
and dismembered-weakened by the constant invasions from the 
north, and dismembered by the dissatisfaction and rebellion of the 
viceroys within. That is the sad tale of the end of Vijayanagar, the 
actual ending of which is marked by the beginning of the Mahratta 
power in the South. | 


The battle of Talikota was no doubt badly damaging in its re- 
sults to the progress of the history of the empire of Vijayanagar, and 
could have proved easily destructive to the empire altogether. It 
actually proved quite otherwise as, even after the defeat of the 
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Hindu army, the Muhammadan rulers did not feel that they could 
effectively pursue the enemy into his retreat, but left him alone 
to recouperate himself there. It is easy to understand the reason 
for this. The alliance among the Muhammadans held together so 
long as there was a strong enemy to fight against, and when the 
enemy ceased to be active, naturally the jealousies had more play 
than any common aim, and therefore the pursuit of a steady 
policy became impossible. The States that evinced any interest in 
the affairs of Vijayanagar were the three southern ones, Bijapur, 
Golkonda and Ahmadnagar. Ahmadnagar really called for ven- 
geance, and she had it; and there was no particular reason that 
she should interest herself any more in the affairs of Vijayanagar. 
A Vijayanagar policy therefore became peculiarly a policy to be 
pursued by the rulers of Golkonda and Bijapur. Both of them could 
be. to some extent, friendly to, and may even have had a friendly 
corner in their hearts for, the late ruler. The actual Golkonda 
contemporary of the battle as well as the ruler of Bijapur at the 
time were both persons who could feel a certain amount of personal 
gratitude to the last ruler and might even have pursued a friendly 
policy, had it not been for certain irritating acts on the part of the 
ruler of Vijayanagar. As a matter of fact, the whole combination 
seems to have been engineered by the Nizam Shahi ruler for the 
time being, and he was satisfied with what had been achieved by 
the battle. Hence the policy adopted by the Mussalman rulers of 
the south was one of comparative indifference once the enemy was 
dislodged from his strong position on the banks of the Tungabadra. 
Tirumala was clearly allowed to recover himself from the effects 
of the staggering blow. In the course of the next five years, he 
had so far recovered that he gained back sufficient prestige even to 
interfere in the affairs of the Muhammadan states again. What 
was more, either Tirumala himself at the fag end of his reign or his 
immediate successor, was able to dispense with the phantom of a 
titular ruler in the person of Sadasiva. We cease to hear of him 
after A.D. 1570. Tirumala was succeeded by his eldest living son 
Sri-Ranga and we hear of Muhammadan activities in the northern 
frontier immediately on his accession. He however managed to hold 
his own as against them even after having suffered a siege at Penu- 
gonda; and some of the holy places of the Hindus were attacked 
and even occupied for some time by the Muhammadans, such as for 
instance the great Vaishnava holy place of Ahobilam. With the 
growing activities of the Muhammadans in the north, Sri-Ranga 
seems to have thought it better to reorganise the empire and put it 
on a footing of greater efficiency. So the three surviving brothers, 
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Sri-Ranga, Rama and Venkata divided the spheres of authority 
among them, Sri-Ranga being at Penugonda, the actual ruler of the 
empire, had for his sphere of activity the guarding of the most 
vulnerable frontier, namely, the northern frontier. The next 
brother Rama was entrusted with the viceroyalty of Srirangapatam 
and the territory dependent thereon extending to the borders of 
Madura; and lastly Venkata, the next, but perhaps the most 
capable, made Chandragiri his headquarters and remained there 
with the charge of all the territory to the south. When Sri-Ranga 
passed away, Rama had predeceased him having given cause to 
some of his powerful feudatories near the headquarters to attack 
him at Srirangapatam and take possession of the territory immedi- 
ately dependent upon the viceroyalty. This is the foundation of 
the new kingdom of Mysore, and Raja Odayar, the responsible 
author of this movement, gradually extended his territory by con- 
ciliation and conquest among those in his immediate neighbourhood 
and built up a small state for himself. Rama Raja having fallen 
in this struggle, and his two sons having been too young for the 
responsibility and remaining with their uncle at Chandragiri, 
Venkata was able to succeed to the whole empire again, and, during 
the next thirty years and more, he was able to give to the empire 
a unity and gain back for it much of the prestige that it had before 
his time. He may be regarded perhaps as the last great emperor 
of Vijayanagar and had a glorious reign. In the course of his reign, 
he gave recognition to what was in fact a rebellion by the ruler 
of Mysore by recognising Raja Odayar as the ruler of the territory 
that he had taken from Venkata’s elder brother round Sriranga- 
patam. This was in the year A.D. 1612, and that is the charter of 
foundation of the kingdom of Mysore, which continues to-day to be 
under a Hindu ruler maintaining the traditions of Vijayanagar. 
That was the first dismemberment of Vijayanagar, and the example 
thus set was certainly not likely to be lost on the other viceroys and 
their successors, particularly as Mysore tried hard and with success 
to maintain the status that she had acquired. During the remaining 
years of his reign hardly more than two or three, Venkata was able 
to maintain the empire intact, and held his own successfully against 
the attacks from the north. But his difficulties were the attitude 
of the great viceroys in the south, and attack from his Muhamma- 
dan neighbours of Bijapur and Golkonda in the north. He had to 
suffer a siege in Penugonda itself in A.D. 1612 by the Muhammadan 
armies investing the capital and besieging him there. He succeeded 
in beating them back with the assistance of the loyal viceroys of 
whom two stand out prominently, the viceroy of Chennapatna in 
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Mysore, and the viceroy of Tanjore. Both of these sent active 
assistance and it is that that turned the scale. The attitude of the 
viceroys of Gingee and Madura was doubtful, and this attitude of 
suspicion wanted only the occasion which came with Venkata’s 
death in A.D. 1614. He did not leave behind him a son of his own, 
but had to will the succession away as it were, to a nephew—son 
of his elder brother Rama—who stayed with him and even enjoyed 
the title of ‘Chikkaraya’ Yuvaraja at the court. One of the 
premier nobles of the court, Gobbiri Jagga Raya, who happened to 
be a brother-in-law of the king, became so badly dissatisfied with 
this arrangement, because of a putative son to his sister who was 
one of the queens, that he felt justified in the assassination of the 
unfortunate successor and the whole of his family. That set the 
whole empire ablaze. It was a loyal officer at court, Yachama- 
nayaka by name, who took it upon himself to resist. He managed 
to smuggle one of the little boys of the five children of the late ruler 
just before the massacre of the royal family, and with him in his 
camp he could set up as a loyalist to purpose. He fought and even 
won a victory against Jagga Raya and his army, and found the most 
valuable support in the viceroy of Tanjore who was one of the most 
powerful at the time. A war was the result in which all the other 
viceroys, except Mysore, and even a contingent from the Portu- 
guese took the side of the rebel; but the battle fought near 
Trichinopoly, went against them. This gave a blow more terrible 
than Talikota. The rebel viceroys stood aloof, and could never be 
brought under the empire again. Standing aside, Mysore pursued 
its own policy, and the effort that was made by the last ruler of 
Vijayanagar to reunite the empire proved futile. He had to be a 
fugitive and find asylum here, there and everywhere till at last 
we hear no more of him. This last ruler it was that gave the charter 
for the foundation of Fort St. George, renewing the one granted 
just a decade before by his predecessors, to the British East India 
Company. This was the last Vijayanagar Emperor, Sri-Ranga III, 
the last ruler of the dynasty. 


Sri-Ranga came to the throne fully realising that the unity of 
the empire was absolutely essential to its existance. He made an 
effort to bring that about by all means in his power. He was even 
driven to such desperation that he appealed to Shah Jahan, the 
Mughal emperor, promising to turn Muslim if that were called for, 
provided the Great Mughal assisted him to gain back his own. 
That was almost about the end of Shah Jahan’s reign. The appeal 
did not receive the response that it might have. But what indeed 
was the active cause of the dismemberment of the empire was the 
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advance of the arms of Bijapur and Golkonda under a treaty dic- 
tated by Shah Jahan. These two states came to an early agreement 
between themselves to make as much of a conquest of the territory 
of the Vijayanagar empire as they could manage to, Bijapur taking 
all the territory above the Ghats, Golkonda all below. Their 
repeated aggressions wore off the resources of the empire. The last 
successful effort of Sri-Ranga to recover the prestige and even the 
possessions of the empire was made against the Bijapur forces, 
under Shahji, the Mahratta in the passes leading up from Gudi- 
yattam not far from Vellore, and the siege that he had to stand 
within the walls of the fortress was the result of a turning 
movement by another Bijapur army making a detour and advancing 
by way of the Changama Pass. He was however ultimately 
defeated. Bijapur already in possession of the Vijayanagar terri- 
tories in the East Mysore under the administrative control of Shahiji, 
marched down and managed to take possession of the viceroyalty 
of Gingee. It is in this desperate position that Sri-Ranga appealed 
to Mysore and the Mysore Prince Chikadeva Raja beat back the 
combined army of the discontented viceroys assisted by even a 
contingent from Bijapur at a battle near Erode. But the attitude 
of the southern viceroys of the empire became more hostile in 
consequence and Sri-Ranga had to go for protection to Ikkeri, and 
this time it was that the ruler of Mysore inflicted a defeat upon the 
allies. That was the last straw. Sri-Ranga passed into obscurity. 
A document on silver plates, as yet perhaps of not certain authenti- 
city, has it that an appeal from Sri-Ranga’s queen to Shivaji later 
on obtained a grant for the maintenance of the royal family of the 
last Vijayanagar ruler. That was how the end of the empire came, 
and from subsequent Mughal conquests there stood out Mysore, the 
Hindu state, and, after the fall of Bijapur, the Mahratta states of 
Gingee and Tanjore, as the remnants of the glorious Empire. 


It will thus be seen that Vijayanagar came into existence under 
the stress of circumstances, which united the resources of all South 
India in a common cause against the advance of the Muslim 
authority in the south. This great effort was successful and South 
India remained Hindu India for very near three centuries as a 
consequence of that effort. On several occasions influences were 
internally at work, and a dismemberment of the empire seemed 
almost certain. Vijayanagar managed to get clear of all these, and 
succeeded in maintaining herself till the disloyalty of the great 
viceroys made it impossible for her to maintain her position, and 
the empire passed out of existence having had a history of at least 
three clear centuries of nobly active existence. 
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Foundation of Vijayanagar 


IJAYANAGAR is a subject of engrossing importance 
ye and taken generally to be too well-known to require 
further research. The facile criticism has often 
been made that, since there is a standard work dealing with 
the History of Vijayanagar, no more attention need be paid 
to it at all. There is still a great deal of room for research 
work, and original research work at that. Original research 
work does not consist in history at any rate, and cannot 
possibly consist, in the discovery of facts only or the manu- 
facture of new facts of history. Originality consists of course 
in the finding of new records of facts which must have been 
known to somebody, and what is more in new presentation, 
of even known facts to let us see more of the hidden past. 


The history of the foundation of Vijayanagar is taken 
to be so far available that it would be a superfluity in any- 
body to say anything about the foundation of Vijayanagar 
which can be of ordinary public interest. I hope to show 
you to-night that what was taken to be well-known exhibits 
so many flaws in our knowledge that a great deal has yet 
to be known of the history of the foundation of Vijayanagar 
to make our knowledge of the event complete or even 
adequate. 


The subject of the foundation of Vijayanagar ought to 
be of very great interest to the members of the Mythic Socie- 
ty, because recent researches in this particular branch of the 
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subject explain that Vijayanagar is the direct outcome of an 
attempt by a sovereign ruler of Mysore, to secure national 
liberty for South India, a struggle for the beginning of 
which we have to go back 1500 years before the foundation 
of Vijayanagar. Vijayanagar was as such the offspring of 
the national efforts of the strongest dynasty which was 
purely Mysorean—the Kannada dynasty of the Hoysalas. 


When Vijayanagar, a century after the battle of 
Talikota, went to ruin and got thoroughly broken up by 
the repeated attacks of the combined Mussalman States, 
there was only one Hindu State that survived to 
continue her traditions, and that happens to be the 
State of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. It must be 
to us an object of particular interest, and therefore I thought 
I might speak to you this evening on that particular theme. 


The ordinarily available information in respect of the 
foundation of Vijayanagar shows that Vijayanagar was 
founded in a haphazard fashion. Owing to the repeated 
invasions of the Muhammadans under the Khiljis and the 
Tughlaks, the Hindus of South India were so alarmed that 
one of the ruling families thought it worth their while to 
organize something like a common or joint resistance, and 
the good fortune of organizing this resistance fell to an 
young prince of the Kakatiya dynasty that ruled over 
Warangal in the Nizam’s Dominions. This prince, Krish- 
mappa, laid the first stone of the foundation of Vijayanagar. 
The next source of information which is purely Muham- 
madan in character is the usual Hindu tradition that 
Vidyaranya was performing a penance when two brothers 
Hakka and Bakka came ona hunting excursion; and, 
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being tired, chanced to come upon this Vidyaranya who 
was then absorbed in contemplation. They watched him 
at this auspicious place, because they thought that they 
found in him one who would help to stem the tide of the 
Mubammadan advance. When the sage returned to con- 
sciousness they sought the explanation of a peculiar pheno- 
menon, a rabbit keeping at bay a lion or tiger. The sage 
predicted imperial greatness for the spot. Laying the 
foundation there, the disciples too resolved to stay there. 
That was the foundation of Vijayanagar. 


A further study of the previous history and the history 
of the particular half century with which the foundation of 
Vijayanagar is specially connected, leads us to the inference 
of a very much more prosaic foundation for the great city. 
A hint of this can be had from the Muhammadan historians 
on the subject. It was a struggle in the south for its own 
distinct existence as against the all-destroying forces from 
the north. The struggle though slightly different in 
character, lasted ever since the day of the great Mauryan 
Emperor Asoka. The resistance practically started then, 
and has gone on through all the varying dynasties in the 
changing chapters of the history of South India. Till 
1300 A.D. we find in one form or other the same struggle 
‘carefully maintained all through the changing fortunes both 
in the Dakhan and in the South. Vijayanagar is but one 
incident of that great struggle. 


The whole of India south of the Narbada was divided 
into four parts about A.D. 1300. The country north of the 
river Krishna was divided into two halves. The eastern 
portion was the kingdom of Warangal and the western was 
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then the Yadava kingdom of Deogir (Dévagiri). South of 
the Krishna likewise the whole country was divided into 
two parts. The plateau portion was ruled by a dynasty that 
is Mysorean, with their capital in the place which now goes 


by the name of Halébid. 


The other portion was ruled over or dominated by the 
Pandyan kings. One feature which gives character to 
South Indian History is, as I pointed out many years ago, 
“struggle for empire.”’ The struggle for empire was 
dangerous, while it lasted ; but coming to an end, resulted 
in the creation of a new empire. So far as my knowledge 
of this history goes, it was clearly not a question of aggran- 
dizement at the time. Something more fundamental was 
the moving factor in that struggle for empire. 


The Government under the Hindu rule usually was 
organized into two clearly defined sections—local and 
imperial. Local Government remained unchanged in 
character from time immemorial and that was hardly 
affected by the changes of the dominating dynasty. The 
duty of the imperial government was to defend the country 
and guard against foreign invasion to which India had been 
always liable. So the imperial government was organized 
for purposes of war whereas the local government remained 
almost unchanged in its essential machinery or principles. 
The struggle for empire thercfore meant necessarily a 
struggle for bringing about a common government for 
imperial purposes. That struggle both in Northern and 
Southern India failed to achieve a permanent result, and in 
that failure lies the tragedy of Indian history. Finally 
there caine peace, and peace not of a permanent character 
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to the country. That was the way that imperialists of 
earlier days groped their way ultimately to found an 
imperial organization, without the mechanical equipment 
which modern imperialism has ready to hand. 


This ever changing “ struggle for empire ” among the 
Hindu powers was somewhat complicated by the irruption 
of the Muhammadans in the South. The coming of the 
Muhammadans made the usual active struggle imprudent, 
if not impossible, and the existing political division did not 
provide the imperial organization necessary to cope with 
the new enemy. The need therefore of imperial organi- 
zation was brought home to the individual States constitut- 
ing South India. They struggled and suffered, and in the 
periods of respite from the struggle they had slowly to 
mature the needful organization. This responsibility fell 
on the southern powers, among them, upon the Hoysalas as 
being nearest the danger zone and somewhat conveniently 
placed for carrying out a plan if not altogether unobserved 
at least a great deal unnoticed. The one ruler who was 
responsible for the organization of this South Indian resis- 
tance was the last Hoysala Vira Ballala III. His career as 
ruler and the history of South India of his time will show 
clearly the actual leading cause to this consummation was 
the progress of Muhammadan conquest in the South and the 
need for dislodging them from where they settled in what 
appeared a permanent occupation. This was the Muham- 
madan kingdom of Madura to the history of which we shall 
now pass. 


The Muhammadan Kingdom of Madura.—Malik 
Kafur’s invasion of the south reached as far as Madura 
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and Raméfévaram according to Amir Khusru’s circumstan- 
tial account of this southern invasion. It is also clear that 
although a few places he mentions are not yet capable of 
satisfactory identification, enough of his account could be 
made out to justify the statement that the objective of 
Malik Kafur after he left the territory of the Hoysalas was 
the country of Vira Pandya.* 


There is very little doubt left that he marched in 
support of Vira Pandya’s rival Sundara Pandya whase 
territory proper was Madura and the country round it. 
When he returned early in A.D. 1312, Malik Kafur in all 
probability left a garrison behind to safeguard the position 
of his protégé Sundara Pandya. Almost the next year we 
find the Malabar king Ravi Varman Kulagékhara of Kérala 
in occupation of the country from the South Pennar to as 
far north as Poonamallee, it may even be Nellore, indicating 
clearly that the so-called Muhammadan conquest meant at 
best no more than the occupation of Madura and a compara- 
tively narrow district ronnd it. Sultan Mubarak Khilji 
sent Khusru Khan against Ma’bar in A.D. 1318 either to 
regain lost hold, or it may be to make a fresh conquest of 
it. Whatever was the actual purpose, Khusru remained a 
whole year in Ma’bar and hatched his plot there to subvert 
the ruling dynasty at Delhi. Barani complains of his ill- 
treatment of the Muhammadan merchants there, and says 
that he developed his Ainduising plot while there. This. 
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*Malik pursued the “ yellow-faced Bir’ to Birdhul an old city of 
the ancestors of Bir. Elliott I1I, 90. 





Paras Dalvi desired that “ Bir Dhul” and “Bir Pandya’ might 
be reduced. Jéd. p. 88. This could mean no more than the Chéla and 
Pandya country of Bir, or Vira Pandya. 
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certainly cannot be held to mean that he took any direct 
part in encouraging the Hindus to throw off the Muham- 
madan yoke in the south. For South Indian History this 
may be held to mean no more than that he brought back to 
loyalty a certain amount of territory which remained under 
their control in the distant south. ‘The revolution that 
followed immediately leosened the hold of the Muhammad- 
ans in the south, at least cut off communication between 
the headquarters and the distant Muhammadan garrison in 
Madura. Although Muhammad Tughlak was compelled to 
retire from Warangal in A.D. 1328, he sent out an invasion 
to Ma’bar which appears to have successfully reasserted the 
authority of Delhi in Madura. 


We have coins of Muhammad Tughlak among those 
found in Madura bearing the dates equivalent to A.D. 1830, 
1333 and 1334, a clear indication of the recognition of the 
authority of the Delhi Sultan in the distant south.* The 
coins of Jalalu-d-din Ahsan Shah so far available to us bear 
the equivalent of A.D. 1335, as the earliest date. This 
could be held to mark the date of his successful rebellion. tf 











*There is a Tamil inscription in the as yet unpublished collection 
at Puduk6tta referring itself to the 9th year of Muhammad Suratana 
(Sultan Muhammad). The record is in the G#@napurisvara Temple 
at Panaiyfr in the Tirumeyyan Taluk of PudukoOtta, and refers to the 
settlement of a dispute without the interposition of Government or 
Royal Officers. 


+There is another inscription in the PudukOtta collection at Rangiam 
referring itself to Adi Sultan's year 732, apparently the Hegira year, 
with details of date, the equivalent of Monday, March 9, A. D. 1332. 
Adi Sultan is in all likelihood Muhammad; but it is barely possible it 
referes to Jalalu-d-din who must have become governor of Ma’bar in 
this year. 
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According to Ibn Batuta, Muhammad appointed Sheriff 
Jalalu-d-din Ahsan Shah to be Governor of “ the country of 
Malabar, which is at a distance of six months’ journey from 
Delhi. The Jalalu-d-din rebelled, usurped the ruling 
power, killed the lieutenants and agents of the sovereign, 
and struck in his own name gold and silver money. ’’ * 
The details which he gives of the legends upon the coins 
make it quite certain that this is the Jalalu-d-din Ahsan 
Shah of the Madura coins, which give the date, A.D. 1335, 
of the earliest known coins in his own name, as was pointed 
out above. This has to be noted carefully as it invalidates 
altogether the chronology of Ferishta. According to him this 
date would be about seven years later, namely, A.D. 1341. ¢ 
It is the Ahsan Shah that both Barani and Ferishta 
refer to as Syed, Hasan and Hussun, respectively. Jalalu- 
d-din Ahsan Shah apparently overthrew the army seut by 
the Sultan Muhammad and declared himself independent 
in the next few years when he felt certain that Muhammad 
was not likely to march upon hin himself, owing perhaps 
to the rebellions of Bahau-d-din and the resistance of 
Kampli which gave the rebel asyluin. Ibn Batuta knew 
Jalalu-d-din as he had married one of the Sheriff’s daughters, 
and was the friend of the Sheriff’s son [brahim, the purse 
bearer of the Emperor Muhammad. When Muhammad heard 
of the rebellion, Ibrahim was sawn in two by Muhammad’s 
order for the rebellion of the father. This Ahsan Shah 
was murdered by one of his nobles in A.D. 1840, and was 
succeeded by Alau-d-din Udanji, another of the officers of 
Jalalu-d-din. This Udauji ruled for about a year. At the 
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© Elliott IIL, p. 618. 
+ Brigg’s Ferishta, Vol. I, p. 23, Calcutta Ed. of Cambray. 
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end of it, after a successful battle with the Hindus (infidels), 
when he removed his helmet to drink water, he was shot 
dead on the spot by an arrow from an unknown hand. He 
was succeeded by a son-in-law of his who assumed the 
title Qutb-ud-din. He was killed in forty days, and was 
succeeded by Ghiyathu-d-din Dhamuaghiani, originally a 
trooper in the service of the Delhi Sultan. He had subse- 
quently married one of the daughters of Ahsan Shah, and 
became a brother-in-law of Ibn Batuta. While Ibn Batuta 
was in South India on his way to China ov the mission on 
which he was despatched by Muhammad in A.D. 1342, he 
met with an accident on the seas, and was hospitably 
received by this brother-in-law of his who, at the time, was 
engaged in a campaign against the infidels near ““Harekatu ’ 
of Ibn Batuta (identified with Arcot by the translator). 
Ghiyathu-d-din sent a party to receive [bn Batnta and take 
him to his camp. Ibn Batuta gives some interesting details 
of Ghiyathu-d-din’s doings which throw a lurid light upon 
the character of Muhammadan rule in the South. While 
Ibn Batuta accompanied him, when he moved from the 
camp towards the capital, he happened to fall in with a 
number of ‘idolators ” with their women and children in 
clearing a road through the forest. He made them carry 
a number of stakes sharpened at both ends, and when 
morning broke he divided these prisoners into four groups, 
and led one party to each gate of the four entrances to the 
camp. The stakes that they carried were then driven into 
the ground at one end and the unfortunate wretches were 
impaled alive thereon. Their wives and children had their 
throats cut and left fastened to the posts. Ibn Batuta 
exclaims in horror “it was for this reason that God hastened 
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the death of Ghiyathu-d-din.”” It is hardly necessary to 
add, to this bloodcurdling story, others from Ibn Batuta. 


His wars against of Hoysalas.—The Muhammadans 
could not have been left in peace, and there appears to have 
been ceaseless petty warfare particularly on the frontier. 
Ibn Batuta mentions a great victory that his host gained 
over * Bilal Deo” (Vira Ballala III). This last great 
Ballala had at least three capitals— Dvarasamudra in Mysore, 
Kundani in Salem, and Tiruvannamalai in Noth Arcot. 
During the last fifteen years of his reigu he was constantly 
in the last place, the reason for which being apparently the 
predatory activities of these southern Muhammadans, and 
the need for protection along this frontier. Tiruvannamalai 
is on the main line of communication between Madura and 
the North. According to lbn Batuta, Rallila aimed at the 
conquest of the whole of the Coromandel Coast, and was 
able to put into the field a hundred thousand men not 
counting about twenty thonsand Muhammadans whose 
Services he enlisted. As against this, according to him, 
the Muhammadans had about six thonsand troops of which 
half were worthless. ‘ The conflict began at the town of 
Kabban,* and the Hindus routed their enemies who 
retreated to Mutrah (Madura) their Capital.” The Ballala 
encamped close to the former place, which is described as 
one of the chief strongholds of the Muhammadans, and 
invested the place closely. Finding it impossible to defend 
themselves any longer the garrison asked for terms, and the 
Hoysala king offered to let them return to Madura under 
a safe conduct if they surrendered the town. He gave them 
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* Kagnantr-Koppam near Srirangam. 
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also a fortnight’s respite to send to the headquarters and 
obtain permission. On receipt of this information which 
was read out in the Mosque in the presence of all who had 
assembled for prayer, the Muhammadans in Madura thought 
that the surrender of this fortress on any terms would be 
followed by their own destruction, and resolved to make an 
effort at raising the siege. They therefore secretly marched 
against the Hindu camp and threw the besieging army into 
confusion and ultimate flight. The old sovereign, who was 
about eighty years at the time according to lbn Batuta, endea- 
voured to mount a horse and escape when he was taken 
prisoner by Nasiru-d-din, the nephew of the Sultan of 
Madura. He was about to kill the old man, not having 
recognised him, when a slave in attendance exclaimed ‘ it 
is the king.” “Whereupon he (the Ballala) was taken 
prisoner and treated with apparent consideration; and, 
whilst under promise of eventual release, all his riches were 
extorted from him. He was then murdered and his skin 
staffed with straw and hung from the walls of Mutrah 
(Madura), where lbn Batuta says he saw it suspended.’’* 
This was the lamentable fate of the last great king of that 
dynasty. This event must have taken place just before the 
last known year of Ghiyathu-d-din, because soon after his 
return to Madura he loet his only son, his wife and his 
mother, by an attack of cholera, and himself died a fort- 
night later “from the effects of an aphrodisiac prepared by 
a Yogi.’ All these events had taken place before Ibn 
Batuta left Madura in the reign of his suecessor Nasiru-d-din.f 
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* Madras Journal of Literature and Science for 1888-89, p. 53. 


+ For the whole of this, see Ibn Batuta French Trans. by C. Defre- 
mery and B. R. Sanguinetti IV, pp. 185—200. 
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The Sulians of Madura subsequent to Ibn Batuta’s 
departure.—This series of transactions took place between 
the years A.D. 1342 when Ibn Batuta was despatched from 
Delhi on his mission to China, and A.D. 1344 when finally 
he embarked for China from the port of Fatan (Pattayam). 
The last known inscriptional date for Ballala IIL is 1342. 
He died about the end of thai year,* Ghiyathu-d-din 
following in the course of a few weeks. Ghiyathu-d-din 
was succeeded by his nephew Nasiru-d-din who is said to 
have been a domestic servant at Delhi wherefrom he fled 
to his uncle Ghiyathu-d-din, yoon after he became king. 
He obtained the consent of the nobles and the army for his 
accession by a lavish distribution of gold. Ibn Batuta 
himself received three hundred pieces of gold and a robe 
of honour. Almost the first act of Nasiru-d-din’s was the 
killing of a son of his own paternal aunt, because he 
happened to be the husband of Ghiyathu-d-din’s daughter. 
Having murdered the husband he married the widowed 
princess. It was in this reign that Ibn Batuta was provided 
with a number of ships to proceed on his journey. He 
embarked at Fatan (Puttanam) again, paid a short visit to 
the Maldives and Honawar, and set forward from there on 
a voyage taking Bengal, Sumatra and Java on the way to 
China ultimately. The only available coin of Nasiru-d-din 
is dated A.H. 745 which would correspond to A. D. 1343. 
Then follows a break in the coins till we come upon one of 
Adil Shah with date A. H. 757 corresponding to A. D. 1356- 
o/ or 1357-58. He was followed in A.A. 761 by Fakru-d-din 
Mubarak Shah for whom we have a number of coins 


® The 8th Sep. 1342 is the date of his death according to Kd. 75, 
Epi. Car. VI 
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bearing dates from A.H. 761 to 770. Then came the last of 
the Sultans, Allau-d-din Sikandar Shah whose coins bear 
dates A. H. 774-779. This find of coins of the Sultans of 
Madura* so far available gives us the history of Madura 
under the Muhammadans, meagre as itis. But it is well 
supplemented by Ibn Batuta for the greater part of the 
period. The dates of these coins range from A.D. 1335 io 
A.D. 1377-78 with what seems a comparatively large gap 
from 1344-1357, almost corresponding to the period of 
active rule of the Bahmani Sultan Allau-d-din I. What 
this gap might mean will appear later. The power of the 
Muhamimadans in Madura appears to have come definitely 
to an end abont 1377-78, the last year of the Vijayanagar 
ruler Bukka. 


Muhammadan Dynasties of Madura.—It is this 
dynasty of the Sultans of Madura which flourished in the 
period A.D, 1335 to A.D. 1378, a period of about 45 years, 
that has been confounded with the suecession list given by 
Nelson in the Manual of the Madura country, and adopted 
therefrom by Mr. Sewell in his Antiquities of the Madras 
Presidency, Volume II. Quite recently the reports of the 
Epigraphist to the Madras Government adopt the same 
scheme also.f 


An examination of the list given both in Nelson and 
Sewell shows that the dynasty began with Adi Sultan Malik 
Nemi on the authority of the Mackenzie Manuscripts—one 
of those documents based on the local accounts obtained and 





* For this, refer to Dr. E. Hultzsch’s article in the J.R.A.S. 1909. 
This supersedes previous contributions by Rodgers and others. 


+ Report for 1916, Sec. 33, p. 126. 
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recorded by Colonel Mackenzie’s staff early in the nine- 
teenth century. Of the six names that follow, it is possible 
to identify two or three with the Sultans of the coins of 
Madura whose history I have detailed above. The last 
three or four names seem not possible to recover or to 
equate satisfactorily. Adopting this list from Sewell, the 
Muhammadan dynasty is made to begin in A.D. 1310 and 
come to an end 48 years after in A.D. 1358. This arrange- 
ment, it is hardly necessary to point out, is untenable since 
the discovery of the coins of Madura and their study. No 
Muhammadan dynasty of Madura could be held to begin 
earlier than A.1). 1335* and the dynasty lasted till A.D. 1378 
according to these coins with a rather wide gap from 
1345 to 1357. Further criticism of Nelson’s list would be 
superfluous. 


The Hoysalas during the period.—During the period of 
active rule of this dynasty, the Hoysala ruler was Vira 
Ballala ITI, who ascended the throne in A.D. 1292 and 
continued to rule till A.D. 1342. During the last 20 years 
of his reign he had to be very active on the Tamil frontier. 
We have already pointed out that in 1316 he had restored 
his capital of Dvarasamuda so far that he is said to have 
been ruling in great happinesst at his ancestral capital. 
This rebuilding of the capital by the Hoysala exhibits the 
advantage that was taken by the Hindu rulers of the south, 
of the confusion that prevailed at headquarters before 
Mubarak made his position secure on the throne at Delhi. 
We do not hear much of Vira Ballala III from inscriptional 


* Refer to note regarding the 9th year of Muhammad, p. 16. 
+ Md. 100. Epi. Car. III. 
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sources till A D. 1328-29, the year in which Mubammad- 
bin-Tughlak sent an invasion to the south after his own 
abortive expedition to Warangal. In site of the rebuilding 
of his capital, the Hoysala does not figure either in the orga- 
nization of the Mahratta country by Mubarak and the placing 
of Muhammadan garrisons in the various forts along the 
Hoysala frontier, or in the subsequent invasions of Ma’bar 
{Tamil country) by Khusru Khan. He probably was able to 
reorganize his resources quietly and unobserved. It was 
possibly about this time that he went father afield from 
Dvarasamudra and laid the foundations of the city generally 
called Hosapattana or Viriipakshapaitana, which ultimately 
became Vijayanagar, to secure his northern frontier. In 
the year A.D, 1328-29 * we hear of Vira Ballala for the 
first time at Unnamulat Pattanam (Tiruvannamalai).f He 
was ruling in peace and happiness at the same place in 
A.D, 1342, In the meanwhile one record of his states that 
in A.D, 1339 (Saka 1261) he was ruling in happiness in Sri 
Vira Vijaya Viriipakshapura as his residential capital 
(Nelévidu). He is further described in this record as the 
sole monarch by his own valour.{ In the following year 
a grant refers to the “ pattabhishéka of the prince” while 
Vira Ballala was ruling. This is apparently a reference 
to the coronation of the prince which, according to a 





* Db. XIV. Epi. Car, IX. 


+ It must be noted that the two names are not the same though 
they both refer to the same place. The first means “ lady of unsucked 
breast ’’ a name of Parvati. The second means the hill unreachable. 
These are respectively the names of the Goddess and the God. 

t Hoskote 43 Epi. Car. IX. 


§ Bn, 111, Epi. Car. IX. 
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Chikkamagaliir inscription, is said to have taken place at 
Hosapattana. There is an inscription in the temple at 
Hampi referring itsdlf to the Hoysalas,* indicating thereby 
that Hampi was in the territory of the Hoysalas. There is 
further an inscription of A.D. 1354 (Saka 1276) which 
states that Bukka was ruling from Hosapttana. The next 
year he is said to be in Vidydnagara, his capital. This 
series of facts would put it beyond doubt that Hosapatiana 
and Vidyanagara are the same as Virtipdkshapattana 
or Hampi, and that this had been recently fortified against 
eventualities sometime in or before A.D. 1139f by the 
Hoysala Vira Ballala III himself. It is clearly stated in 
another record of Bukka that it is by the conquest of all 
the kingdoms that Bukka changed the name of his capital 
city to Vijayanagar [. It would bea safe inference, there- 
fore, to make from this sequence of facts that Vira Ballala ITI 
was apparently preparing himself for possible campaigns 
both on the northern frontier and on the southern, and had 
his son anointed against eventualities, though this could 
only have meant the anointment of the prince in the 
yauvardjya (heir-apparentcy) as Vira Ballala is definitely 
stated to be ruling. The next year a record from Malur 
gives Vira Ballala his full titles, and among them is one 
which ascribes to him the setting up of a pillar of victory 
at the beginning of “the bridge” at Ramésvaram (sétu 





* A.S.R. 1907-08, p. 236, note 2. 


+ Mr. Rice notes the date as 1329 on page 107 of Mysore and Coorg 
from Inscriptions. It is obviously an error as Saka 1261 cannot be 
A.D. 1329. 


{ Vifitya Vikoam Vijayabhidintm Vifedttaram yo nagerim 
Vijadatia. Cn. 156 of A.D. 1378. Epi. Car. V. 
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mila jayastambha).* This would be of date A.D. 1342 
(April-May). The next year (the Saka year) he is said to 
be fighting at Trichinopoly against the Muhammadans. 
This statement is found clearly enough in a Viragal (hero- 
stone) at a village in the Kadur district. It was a stone set 
up to honour of a gauda Kankayya who fell in battle with 
the Muhammadans “and went to heaven along with the 
king.” The stone was actually set up in Saka 1290 in the 
year Plavanga, but the actual occurrence of the death, refer- 
red to in the record,{ is stated to have taken place in the 
year Chitrabhanu preceding, Asvaywa’ Su. 8 (a date 
corresponding to A.D., 8th September 1342). But the 
most important point in the reading of this inscription is 
the place. I was able to examine the inscription through 
the kindness of Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhacharyar, Director 
of Archzological Researches in Mysore, and the reading is 
Chirichirdpali. It is only the letter “ra” that is worn 
in the first half, but there is little doubt that it is “ra.” 
The whole word, therefore, is a Kannada pronunciation of 
Trichinopoly, which must be the locality of the battle in 
which Vira Ballala III fell. t 


We have a more or less circumstantial account of this 
transaction from Ibn Batuta who was in the couniry at the 
time, and was in Madura soon after. The battle took place 


* Mr, 82 Epi. Car. X. 
+ Kd. 75. Epi. Car. VI. 


{ Mr. Rice has wrongly read the name as Beribi (Mysore and 
Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 108.) This error is found in the trans- 
lation of Kd. 75. Epi. Car. VI. The transliteration, gives it as Chiri- 
chi-paliyalu. The Kannada version gives it CAzrichi-palt. Hence 
the difficulty and the need for verification. 
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apparently as was stated already between Ghiyathu-d-din, 
the Sultan of Madura and a relative of Ibn Batuta, and 
Vira Ballala III. But Ibn Batuta calls the place of battle 
Cobban, the nearest South Indian equivalent of which could 
be only Koppam. With this particular record of Vfra 
Ballala before us we must of necessity look out fora Koppam 
of some strategical importance to have become the scene of 
such constant wars between the Muhammadans and the 
Hoysalas. Luckily for us we have areference to a Koppam 
in an inscription of Jata@varman Sundara PandyalI. In 
the preamble to this inscription* he refers to the place 
Kannantr as Kannaniir-Koppam. And this is apparently 
the Koppam or Cobban of Ibn Batuta. In connection with 
this identification it must be borne in mind that, according 
to the account of this Muhammadan traveller who certainly 
did know what he was describing, this Cobban was a place of 
vital strategical importance ; for, according to him, if Cobban 
fell, the position of the Mohammadans in Madura would have 
become impossible. To this description Kannantr would 
answer very well. That Kannantr passed into the posses- 
Sion of the Muhammadans either during the invasion of 
Malik Kafur himself, or in the interval between that and 
this last battle is clear as the place which was the capital 
of Vira Ramanatha, and perhaps even his son, to the time 
of accession of Vira Ballala III, does not find mention in 
any of the records of this Vira Ballala. The change of 
capital to Tiruvannamalai in 1328 as we know it, it might 
have been much earlier, finds an explanation in this that 
Kannantir must have been lost to the Hoysalas before that 
period and must have been the base of active operations 





* Sen Tamil, Vol. 4, p. 515. 
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against the Hoysala territory in the Tamil country. It is 
as a counter-work to the Muhammadan position in Kanna- 
nur which is on the trunk road leading from the north to 
Madura that Tiruvannamalai must have been pitched upon 
as the capital of the Hoysalas. Tiruvannamalai connects 
with the Hoysala capitals Kundani and Dvadrasamudra, 
on the one hand, and with Kannantr on the other, and is 
certainly well situated for preventing reinforcements reach- 
ing the Muhammadans from the north. The distance bet- 
ween Trichinopoly and Kannanfir is only about 8 or 9 
miles at the best, and if anything like a large army of 
100,000 operated ou the side of the Hoysalas, as Ibn Batuta 
clearly states that that was the strength of the army, that 
distance between the two camps would be even necessary.* 
The town Trichinopoly is referred to by that name, although 
not yet found in inscriptional records, in the Tevaram of 
Sambandar in the seventh century A.D. and is referred to 
as the headquarters of a small division, Zirwchtrapalfs 
Usdavadi,t under Dévaraya I in the fifteenth century. There 
is the probability that the place is referred to by this name 
in the fourteenth century in a Pudukotta Inscription of the 
eighth year of Tribhuvanachakravartin Parakrama Pandya 
which contains a signature Ziruchirapalit Udatydn. Hence 
it is clear that the Cobban of Ibn Batuta is no other than 
Kannanfr, and it isin that vicinity that the last battle of 
Vira Ballala IIL was fought. 

About 11 months after this event we have a record 
executing a grant on the occasion of the coronation of the 


* Consult Orme’s Early Campaigns of the British in this locality, 
or better Mr. Hemingway's Trichinopoly Gazetteer. 
+ Ep. Rep. for 1914, Sec. 27. 
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Hoysala prince by Ballappa Danndiyaka. This Ballappa 
figures several times in the records of Vira Ballala III, and 
it is just possible that he was ‘the son-in-law of the 
Ballala’’ of the Kolar records. In this grant which is dated 
Saka 1265 Svabhanu, sometime in A.D. 1343 (July-August), 
Vira Ballala is not mentioned as ruler and we are therefore 
led to infer that this time it is the anointment of the prince 
as sovereign. The last record of this new ruler who might, 
for convenience, be named Ballala IV, or Viriipaksha 
Baljaja, is one dated the following Vyaya which refers 
itself to the time of Ballalaraya. This would be the equiva- 
lent of A.D. 1346-47, and we hear no more of the Hoysalas 
after this date. 


Ibn Batuta in South Indva.—It was during this period 
that the Algerian traveller Ibn Batuta, who entered India 
in A.D. 1333 and resided in the court of Sultan Muhammad 
for about 10 years, stayed some time in South India in the 
course of his embassy to China on behalf of the Emperor. 
Sultan Muhammad received an embassy from China request- 
ing permission to repair or rebuild some temple in a place 
called Sambhal, probably the one in Eastern Rajaputana. 
The Sultan declined permission on the ground that, under 
the Muhammadan Law, it was not permissible to allow the 
erection of heretical temples unless those that wish to 
build them paid the Jiziya (poll-tax on infidels). If the 
‘Celestial Emperor’’ would agree to put himself on 
those terms Muhammad would have no objection to 
grant the permission. Ibn Batuta, with the necessary 
paraphernalia of the mission, started from Delhi and 
proceeded across India to the coast of Konkan, wherefrom 
he proceeded along the coast by way of Goa, but took 
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ship for Calicut at a port called Kandahar. He halted at 
Honawar (Hinur) where he remained a guest of Sultan 
Jamalu-d-din Muhammad. After a three days’ sail from 
there he reached the island Sindabur ; therefrom he set for- 
ward on the two months’ march along the coast to Kulam 
(Quilon). He had to pass through the territory of “the 
twelve Sultans of Malabar,” passing through the towns of 
Abusah and Fakanur. He came to Mangalore after a three 
days’ sail from the latter place. The next important port 
that he touched at was Hili (near Cannanore) which at the 
time was one of the three ports of call for the Chinese 
merchants on the Malabar coast, namely, Hili, Calicut and 
Kulam. Starting again from there, he passed Jarfattan and 
two other coast towns, Dahfattan and Budfattan, till he 
reached Fandaraina. Starting thence he reached Calicut 
where the embassy was to take ship on its voyage to China. 
There happend to be at the time in this port 13 Chinese 
vessels composed of the three kinds, large ships or Junks ; 
the middle-sized ones called Zan, and the small ones known 
as Kakams. Each junk was manned by 600 sailors and 
carried 400 warriors. They contained decks, cabins, saloons 
and holds for merchandise. Each oar of these ships was 
worked by 15 men, and every junk was accompanied by 
three of the smaller craft. Three of these ships were set 
apart for the imperial mission, and before all of the men 
could embark all the junks had to leave the port owing to 
stress of weather, and several of them suffered shipwreck. 
Ibn Batuta who remained on the shore was left there and 
the Kakam containing all his belongings set sail as soon as 
it saw the fate that had overtaken the fleet as a whole. Ibn 
Ba tuta hearing that the Kakam would put in at Kulam 
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started towards the place by the river-way and reached 
Kulam in safety in 10 days. He found it a handsome town 
frequented by :Chinese merchants, the port being most. 
conveniently situated for them. The town was under its 
Hindu ruler. He there met the Chinese envoys who 
had travelled down from Delhi and who had also 
suffered shipwreck in the voyage. Giving up the idea 
of returning to Delhi which he entertained for a little 
while, he accepted the advice of an imperial agent at 
Calicut and proceeded to Honawar, where he was the 
respected guest of the Sultan. He took part in an expedi- 
tion against the Island of Sindabur which was ultimately 
conquered by the Sultan of Honawar. While there, he 
learnt from two of his slaves who managed to return to 
India that all his property including his slaves were taken 
possession of by others and had been dispersed aver Java, 
China and Bengal. Notwithstanding this depressing news, 
he returned to Sindabur as he promised, and, as disturbances 
broke out there again, he left the place and reaching 
Calicut resolved to pay a visit to the Maldive -islands. 
There he stayed for some time and contracted relations that 
made his departure difficult. Finally he managed to obtain 
permission to depart. He then paid a visit to Ceylon, 
where landing at Puttalam he found the Indian chieftain 
Aviya Chakravarti in possession of the locality who received 
him kindly and conversed with him in Persian. Through 
his good offices and with the escort provided by him he 
paid a visit to Adam's Peak, and returned to Puttalam. He 
started from there for Ma’bar, and in the course of his 
. Voyage, he suffered shipwreck. While he had almost given 
himself up for lost, some native inhabitants of the coast. 
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near about rescued him from this perilous position. On 
reaching ashore he sent word to‘the Sultan of Ma’bar, 
Ghiyathu-d-din who had married a sister of one of the 
wives that Ibn Batuta had married in Delhi. But 
Ghiyathu-d-din was at the time engaged in the siege of a 
place called Harikattu, wherefrom he sent an escort to fetch 
Ibn Batuta, Ibn Batuta arrived in camp on the second day. 
What Ibn Batuta saw there, and what he really has to say 
about the doings of Ghiyathu-d-din, we have alredy related 
in part before. He was a cruel monarch engaged constantly 
in war against the Hindus under the Hoysala monarch 
Vira Ballala III. In addition to the single instance of 
cruelty given there, Ibn Batuta details other instances. Ibn 
Batuta persuaded the Sultan to fit out an expedition for the 
conquest of the Maldive islands and was himself entrusted 
with the commission. This had to stand over for some time 
as the chief admiral, Khojah Sarlak as he is called, insisted 
that it would take at least three months to fit out the 
expedition, during which time Ibn Batuta had no alternative 
but to wait. In the meanwhile was fought the decisive 
battle of Cobban, as Ibn Batuta calls it, and the death of the 
family of Ghiyathu-d-din and himself followed soon after. 
Under his successor Nasiru-d-din, Ibn Batuta stayed for a 
short time in Madura, It was then that he insisted upon 
returning in spite of the fact that the fleet of Khojah 
Sarlak was not yet ready. Nasiru-d-din issued orders to 
place such ships as were available in the port of Fatan at 
his disposal. Ibn Batuta reached Fatan and took ship there 
to the Maldives back again on his way to Calicut and 
Honawar ; from Calicut he took ship again and this time he 
had a prosperous voyage till he reached Bengal. What is 
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of importance to South Indian History is that he left Delhi 
early in 1342 and left Fatan sometime in 1343-44; and 
what he relates of South India has reference to this parti- 
cular period. We have already seen, on the authority of 
the inscription on the Viragal in the Kadur district, that 
Vira Bajl@la III died on the 8th of September 1342. 
Ghiyathu-d-din’s death must have followed in the next 
few months. that is, about the end of the year or early 
in the next. We have coins of Ghiyathu-d-din of date 
A.H. 745 the equivalent of which, in Christian era, would 
be A.D. 1344. It must be in the course of that year 1344 
that he left Madura for Fatan and took his departure from 
Calicut in the following year for China. 


Break tn the Coinage of the Sultans of Madura, 
A.D. 1348-4 to 13856-6—To return to the Sultans of 
Madura ; we have coins of Nasiru-d-din, the successor of 
Ghiyathu-d-din, only of date A.H. 745. That would 
mean A.D. 1344. From that date to A.H. 757 there isa 
break in the coinage for an interval of about 12 years. 
It would be rather difficult to believe that this is due 
to 8 mere accident. We have already stated that between 
the Sultans of Madura and the Hoysalas there were constant 
wars along the Kaveri-Coleroon frontier—the same frontier 
on which the Pandyas and the Hoysalas had constantly to 
fight in the period immediately preceding. The death 
of Vira Ballala could not have put an end to this 
war. His successor Ballila [V must have continued 
the wars of his father for the next two or three 
years during which time he must have been ruling. 
The last inscriptional date we get for him is a date 
in A.D. 1346 a8 was already pointed out. It is just 
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possible that he also fell in fighting against the Sultans of 
Madura about that particular period, say, about A.D. 1345- 
6, that Muhammad-bin-Tughlak had involved himself in 
the greatest difficulties in his empire, and there was a 
famine if the chronology of the Muhammadan historians 
could be accepted without question. The Sultan Muham- 
mad perpetrated the double blunder of recalling the capable 
Katlagh Khan from Deogir, and appointing the incompe- 
tent and unpopular slave Aziz Himar, Governor of Malva, 
whose perfidy to ‘the foreign Amirs,’ at the instance of 
the Sultan himself, created the rebellion in Gujarat which 
terminated only after the death of the Sultan. Nasarat 
Khan broke out in rebellion in Bidar and Einu-l-Malk of 
Oudh followed near the imperial headquarters at Sarg- 
Dwari (svarga-dvdra or gate of heaven). It is to this date 
that the Muhammadan historians refer the rising in Telin- 
gana under Krishnappa Nayaka, * one of the sons of Pratapa- 
rudra II of Warangal. This series of rebellions all over 
the empire would not have been lost upon the more distant 
south. There is an inscription of date 1328 when a Machaya 
Dannayaka was ruling at Penugonda as a subordinate of 
Vira Ballila III. Somewhat later Ibn Batuta himself says 
that his friend at Honawar, Jamalu-d-din Muhammad, was 
the greatest Suitan in the West Coast. He was himself 


* This was apparently the eldest son and successor of Prataparudra 
who died according to Shamsi Siraj Afif on his way to Delhi whereto 
Muhammad sent him probably in A.D. 1328. (Elliott IIJ, 367). 

This is confirmed by a Telugu historical Manuscript Pratipa- 
charitam, according to which his death took place at Mantenna on 
the Godavari. This Mantenna is otherwise called Mantrakita and 
figures in the inscriptions of Kakatiya Rudra I. (Vide Anumakonda 
ins. Indian Antiquary XI. pp. 9-20) 
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subordinate to ‘an infidel king whose name is Horaib. ’” 
This Horaib should be no other than Hariappa Udaiyar,* 
the eldest of the five brothers to whom is given the credit 
of having founded the empire of Vijayanagar. ‘This must 
have been before A.D. 1344. ‘he latest known date for 
this Harihara is A.D. 1345.t A record of date equal to 
A.D. 1352 (Saka 1274)t refers to “ Vira Bukka Rayalu, 
ruling at Dhorasamudra and Penugonda. "’ The same grant 
refers to Bukka as an “elevator of the Hoysala empire. ’’ 
It would be difficult to regard this position of Bukka 
as having been achieved in a very short time, and 
by a person unconnected with the Hoysala adminie- 
tration. There is one other fact which exhibits a 
similar tendency and which must be noted here. In the 
early wars of Allau-d-din Bahmani when he march- 
ed south from Daulatahad atter the death of “Muhammad 
bin Tughlak he met on the southern frontier, and there- 
fore the more uncertain frontier of his, one Hindu chief- 
tain by name Harib in the region of the Konkan coast up 
to Jamkhandi. A little further to the east of it between 
Bijapur and Gulbarga figures another Hindu chief by name 
Kapras; and further east another Hindu chieftain still of the 
name Kampraz. This has reference to the year A. D, 1352. 
These three Hindu chieftains are obviously no other than 
Hariappa (Harib), Bukkappa Razu (Kapraz), and Kampa 
Razu (Kampana), the three elder of the five brothers to 
whom inscriptions of the time ascribe the foundation of 


*A record recently published by Prof. Moraes in the Bombay 
University Journal makes this Hariappa a West Coast ruler. 


+ A.S.R. 1907-08. p. 236 and Refs. in Note 7. 
t Epi. Rep. for 1918. Sec. 47. 


the empire of Vijayanagar; the two other brothers 
Muddappa and Marappa are found just behind this front 
line. One of them was the viceroy obviously under Hari- 
appa of the Malé and Tulu Rajya with his capital at Araga 
in the Shimoga district of Mysore, and the other was in 
charge of Mulbagal Maharajya in the south-eastern corner 
of Mysore, and fronting the Tamil country. This series of 
facts that emerge from a scrutiny of the inscriptional 
records of the period leads necessarilv to the inference that 
the wars were still going on, and the kingdom of the 
Hoysala had to fight on the two sides, of which the 
northern side exhibits to us this impenetrable wall of 
garrisons under the five brothers, fighting to stem the new 
flood of Bahmani invasions and keep it within its bounds. 


The explanation of the break in the coinage of the 
Sultans of Madura :--What actually did take place in the 
same period on the southern frontier is not equally clear ; 
but a record at Tirukalakkudi referring itself to the 3st 
year of a Maravarman Vira Pandya, which gives details of 
date to equate it satisfactorily, refers to the conquest of the 
Muhammadans in the south by Kumara Kampana, the son 
of the 3rd of the five brothers Bukka. ‘his reccrd states 
“the times were Vulukkan (Muhammadan) times ; the 
dévaddna (gifts to gods) lands of the gods were taxed with 
Kudimai (dues of cultivation) ; the temple worship, 
however, had to be conducted without any reduction ; the 
ujavu or cultivation of the temple Jands was done by 
turns by the tenants of the village ; at this juncture 
Kampana Udaiyéar came on his southern campaigns, 
destroying Tulukkans, established a stable administra- 
tion throughout the country and appointed many 
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chiefs (Nayakkanmar) for inspection and supervision 
in order that the worship in all temples might be revived 
regularly as of old.”* The date of this record from the 
astronomical details given has been equated with A.D. 1358 
(Friday, September 7). If by 13858 all this haq been 
done by Kumara Kampana and there is no particular 
reagon to doubt the record, then the invasion by Kam- 
pana of the south must have taken place somewhat 
earlier. Does this not offer the explanation of the break in 
the cuinage of the Sultans of Madura? If it does, it means 
that the Vijayanagar invasions had taken place during this 
period, and either the Madura Sultan Nasiru-d-din himself 
(or his successor) suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of 
the Hindus and the rule of the Muhammadans was put an 
end to, at least temporarily. Its revival about this time, 
A.D. 1355-56, in Madura must be a comparatively faint 
effort, and when even that nominal rule in Madura was 
put an end to some time in A.D. 1375-6, the time had arrived 
for the Vijayanagar ruler Harihara II to announce himself 
formally to the world as the ‘ emperor of the south.’ 


In this connection, there are two records found in the 
temple of Tiruppattir, now in the Ramnad district, which 
refer themselves to the 44th and 46th years of a Jatavar- 
man Tribhuvana Chakravartin Vira Pandya Déva, which 
refer to these Muhammadan invasions also, and throw a 
certain amount of light upon the history of the period. 
The Jatavarman Vira Pandya of these records is undoubted- 
ly the Vira Pandya against whom Malik Kafur undertook 
his invasions of the south. The Siva temple at Tiruppattar 





* Epi. Rep. 1916, Sec. 33. 
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is said in one of these records to have been in the * occupa- 
tion of the encamped Muhammadans whose time it was,’ 
and in consequence to have been ruined. In this condition 
a certain Visaiyilaya Dévar of Stiiraikkudi, otherwise Ari- 
yan Periyanayanar reconsecrated the temple. Out of grati- 
tude for this pious act of his, by which the people imagined 
they were saved from some impending calamity, they 
assigned to him a specified quantity of corn from the 
harvest reaped by every individual each year, and conferred 
on him also certain privileges in the temple.* All this took 
place in the 44th year of the Pandya referred to above. 
According to the calculations of the late Professor Kielhorn 
and confirmed by those of Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, this 
Vira Pandya ascended the throne in A.D. 1296-97, and the 
reconsecration of the Tiruppatttir temple must have there- 
fore reference to the year A.D. 1340, when apparently Vira 
Pandya was still alive, and his authority was recognised in 
this part of the country. The other record referring to 
this event is of a date two years later, that is A.D. 1342. 
It will be well to remember in this connection that the 
years 1340-42 were the years in which the Hoysala Vira 
Ballaéla III made a serious effort at hemming in the Muham- 
madans into Madura with a view ultimately to turn them 
out of the place. It is an inscription of A.D. 1340, as was 
pointed out already, that lays claim to his having erected a 
pillar of victory at “the root’? (Sétumila) of Adam’s 
Bridge. It must also be noted that it is about the end of 
the year A.D. 1342 that he died as the result of a battle at 

* This family of Straikkugi chiefs played an important part in 


the period and that immediately following, as there are a number of 
records of these in the Puduk&tta collection. 
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Kannantr. The Tiruppattir records indicate that he was 
in the main so successful in the effort that even restoration 
work could be undertaken. The statement of Ibn Batuta 
that this Hindu ruler wanted to take the whole of Ma’bar 


is thus justified. 


It was apparently after the daath of this Vira Ballala, 
and possibly after that of his son, that the chieftain brothers 
who took upon themselves the responsibility of clearing 
South India of the Muhammadans should have continued 
the policy of the last Hoysalas. It is worth remarking in 
this connection that the wars of Kumara Kampana, the 
son of Bukka, detailed in the Kampardya Charitam of 
Gangadévit may have to be brought in into this interval 
A.D. 1343 to A.D. 1355-456. The two enemies against whom 
Kamparaya won victories were the Simbuvardyans of the 
North Arcot and Chingleput districts, and the Sultan of 
Madura. Without going into full details, this poem and 
several other works, Telugu and Sanskrit, state it indubitab- 
ly that Kampana and his colleagues in the campaign did 
overthrow one Sambuvarayan, and restored the kingdom to 
another taking the title Sambuvardya (or Sans. Champu- 
raya) Sthdpandchdrya (he that established Sambuvaraya 
in his position). It must also be remembered that the 
kingdom of these chieftains is called Rajagambhira 
Rajyam.* This Rajagambhira Rajyam was hitherto taken 
to mean either the Pandya country because a certain Pandya 
assumed the title, or the Chdla country because a Chola 
king, ata slightly earlier period, had assumed this title. 
But it now turns out to be neither. The name of the 





* Tiruppufkuli Inscription of A.D. 1365, No. 18 of 1899. 
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kingdom seems to be derived from the hill fortress which 
was its citadel, and which apparently refers to Padaividu 
in the Arni Jaghir. This is not all. One of the predeces- 
sors of this Sambuvarayan called himself Rajagambhira 
Sambuvarayan® in an inscription of A.D. 1268 in Padaividu 
itself. The epic of Gangadévi refers to the siege of the hill 
Rajagambhiram in the course of the war,f thus making it 
clear that the Kajagambhira Rajyam was no other than 
the kingdom of the Sambuvariyans. It looks very 
probable that it was Sakalaloka Chakravartin Venru 
Mangonda Sambuvariyan whose date of accession 
is Saka 1245 (A.D. 1322-23) that was overthrown 
by Kampana some time about A.D. 1347, which is the 
first date of his successor Sakalaloka Chakravartin Raja 
Narayana Sambuvarayan. This achievement of Kumara 
Kampana must have followed close upon the disappearance 
of the last Hoysala Ballila IV, either by natural death or 
otherwise, as his last date is 1346. It is in this campaign 
that he is taken further as far as Madura, where he over- 
threw in actual battle, and killed, the Sultan of Madura. 
Among the attributes given to this Sultan by the poetess is 
one, which seems to mean much more than meets the eye. 
He is described to be *“‘ one who reduced to a low condition 
the Chola and Pandya by his valour, who proved the 
hatchet tothe creeper, the prosperity of the Ballala.” ¢ 





® S. Ind. Ins. 1, 78 of Saka 1180. 


+ Atha tasya puriméva nitva sibiratim ngpah| achalam Rajagam- 
bhiramarundat dvisa dasgtam || Kampariyacharitam IV, 32, 


} Parakrama (dhah) kyta Chola Pandyam 
Vallala sampallatika kuthiram | 
Ranonmukham Kampanfpopiyanandit 
Virah Suratranamudagrasauryabh || 
Notz.— Instead of dhah, (nn yak) is the MS. reading. 
Kamparayacharitam, Trivandrum Edn. p. 82. 
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This gives a clear indication that that was the man whose 
active existence in Madura was the cause of the destruction 
of the prosperity of the Hoysalas. This reference may be 
held directly to indicate that the particular Sultan who 
was responsible for the death of the Hoysala, was Sultan 
Nasiru d-din who succeeded his uncle Ghiyathu-d-din in 
A.D. 1343. There is only one date on his coins, ag was 
pointed out already, and that is A.H. 745; and an in- 
terregnum of 12 years followed immediately after this date. 
It is this state of things that we seem to find an echo of in 
the Tarikh-i Firoz Shahi of Shams-i Siraj ’Afif. ‘ While 
the Sultan was at Delhi, attending to the affairs of his 
kingdom, ambassadors arrived from Ma’bar to state a 
grievance to him. Kurbat Hasan Kangu was king in 
Ma’bar. When Sultan Muhammad Shah died, and Sultan 
Firoz succeeded, his edicts were sent into Ma’bar; but the 
people of that country rebelled, and, going to Daulatabad, 
they made Kurbat Kangu, king of Ma’bar. When this 
Kurbat held his court, he appeared decked ont hand and 
foot with female ornaments, and made himself notorious 
for his puerile actions. The men of Ma’bar saw this, and, 
being greatly incensed against him, they rebelled. The 
neighbouring chief, named Bakan, at the head of a body of 
men and elephants, marched into Ma’bar and made Kurbat 
Hasan Kangu prisoner. He made himself master of all 
Ma’bar, which had belonged to the Muhammadans; their 
women suffered violence and captivity in the hands of the 
Hindus and Bakan established himself as ruler of Ma’bar.” 
As his army was all along engaged in war and wanted 
rest, the Sultan declined to interfere according to this 
author. When some time after his army volunteered to go 
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for the conquest of Ma’bar, the Sultan was persuaded to 
decline to interfere again on the advice of his general 
Khani-Jahan who objected to going to war against Mussal- 
mans. What is worth remarking in this extract is that 
notwithstanding the confusion in the name Kurbat Hasan 
Kangu and Daulatabad, the whole transaction seems to 
refer to what took place in the region of the Coromandel 
and notin the Dekhan. The puerile action the Sultan is 
charged with has not been ascribed to the founder of the 
Bahmani kingdom in any other account; and the whole 
matter has reference to what took place immediately after 
the death of Sultan Muhammad in A.D. 1351. By this 
time the five brothers who were the successors of the 
Hoysalas in their campaigns against the Muhammadans of 
Madura, had achieved all that is ascribed to the chief 
Bakan, who could be no other than the Bukka of Hindu 
historical records. So in the early fifties of the thirteenth 
century the Muhammadan power in South India suffered 
an eclipse from which it emerged, for a period of about 
20 years, only to suffer extinction. When again that power 
was destroyed, the restoration of the country to the Hindus 
is signalised by the restoration of Srirangam to its ancient 
glory and greatness in A.D. 1370-71. This brings us to 
the end of Muhammadan rule in the south; and the 
assumption of imperial titles by the Vijayanagar ruler 
Harihara II comes in at a period when there was not the 
faintest chance of any recovery by the Muhammadans of 
their position in South India. It is the position of the 
Mubammadans in the South that explains what appears the 
inexplicable delay in the assumption of imperial: titles by 
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these chieftains even when their possession of the South 
had become an accomplished fact. 


Nors.—For a fuller treatment of this subject and the 
various connected matters bearing on it consult 
my forthcoming work “South India and her 
Muhammadan Invaders ”’. 


(Lecture to the Mythic Society, October 1920. 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society X1.) 


